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PHYSICIAN’S  KEPOKT 


TO  THE 

BOARD  OF  MANAGERS. 


In  compliance  with  the  requisitions  of  the  By-Laws 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  the  under- 
signed presents  to  its  Board  of  Managers  his  Four- 
teenth Annual  Report. 

At  the  date  of  the  last  Report,  there  were  235 
patients  in  the  Institution;  since  which,  178  have  been 
admitted,  and  190  have  been  discharged  or  died,  leav- 
ing 223  under  care  at  the  close  of  the  year. 

The  total  number  of  patients  in  the  Hospital  during 
the  year  was  413.  The  highest  number  at  any  one 
time  was  239;  the  lowest  was  220;  and  the  average 
number  under  treatment  during  the  whole  period  was 
229. 

The  number  of  males  in  the  house  during  the  year 
was  197;  and  the  number  of  females  was  216.  The 
highest  number  of  males  at  any  one  time  was  124,  and 
of  females  123.  At  the  beginning  of  the  year,  there 
were  112  males,  and  123  females.  At  this  date,  there 
are  117  males,  and  106  females;  so  that  the  relative 
number  of  the  sexes  is  changed.  This  has  been  fre- 
quently  observed  from  the  commencement  of  this  Insti- 
tution; and  although  the  entire  number  of  males  that 
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have  been  received  since  its  opening  is  nearly  200  more 
than  of  females,  still  there  is  scarce  any  year  hut  that, 
in  some  part  of  it,  there  were  more  women  than  men 
under  treatment  in  the  Hospital. 

During  the  entire  year,  the  Institution  has  been 
doing  all  for  the  insane  in  our  community  that  its  capa- 
city would  permit.  It  has  always  been  full,  and  fre- 
quently much  crowded.  Anxious  to  extend  its  advan- 
tages as  widely  as  possible,  all  suitable  applicants  have 
been  admitted  whenever  the  state  of  the  house  would 
justify  their  reception;  but  during  a few  months  of  the 
summer  and  autumn,  our  numbers  were  so  large,  and 
the  tendency  to  sickness  in  the  community  generally  so 
great,  that,  in  justice  to  the  patients  already  with  us, 
we  felt  compelled  to  decline  a large  part  of  those  who 
applied  for  admission.  During  this  period,  as  many  as 
fifty  individuals  laboring  under  mental  diseases,  and 
in  every  way  proper  cases  for  care  and  treatment  in 
such  an  institution,  and  who  would  have  been  glad  to 
have  availed  themselves  of  our  accommodations,  were 
compelled  to  look  elsewhere  for  relief. 

The  general  health  of  the  inmates  of  the  Institution 
has  been  remarkably  good.  There  has  been  little  acute 
disease  of  any  kind — except  of  the  brain — and  no  ten- 
dency to  any  of  the  summer  or  autumnal  epidemics 
which  prevailed  in  many  parts  of  the  country. 

Of  the  patients  discharged  during  the  year  1854,  were 


Cured  . 


98 

32 

19 

15 

26 


Much  improved 

Improved 

Stationary 


Died 


Total  . 


. 190 
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Of  the  patients  discharged  “ cured,”  forty-two  were 
residents  of  the  Hospital  not  exceeding  three  months; 
twenty-six  between  three  and  six  months;  twenty-two 
between  six  months  and  one  year;  and  eight  for  more 
than  one  year. 

Of  those  discharged  “ much  improved,”  six  were 
under  treatment  less  than  three  months;  twelve  be- 
tween three  and  six  months;  eight  between  six  months 
and  one  year ; and  six  for  more  than  one  year. 

Of  the  “ improved,”  two  were  under  care  less  than 
three  months;  six  between  three  and  six  months;  three 
between  six  months  and  one  year ; and  eight  for  more 
than  one  year. 

Of  those  discharged  and  reported  “ stationary,”  six 
were  under  care  less  than  three  months;  two  between 
three  and  six  months;  three  between  six  months  and 
one  year;  and  four  for  a longer  period  than  one  year. 

Fifteen  males  and  eleven  females  have  died  during 
the  year.  Of  these  deaths,  five  resulted  from  acute 
mania;  four  from  organic  disease  (softening)  of  the 
brain;  six  from  tubercular  consumption;  one  from 
chronic  bronchitis;  one  from  epilepsy;  one  from  para- 
lysis; one  from  acute  inflammation  of  the  bowels;  one 
from  dysentery ; one  from  chronic  diarrhoea ; one  from 
inflammation  of  the  lungs;  one  from  acute  dementia; 
one  from  disease  of  the  heart;  one  from  dropsy  of  the 
chest ; and  one  from  old  age. 

Of  the  patients  who  died,  thirteen  were  admitted  for 
mania,  one  for  monomania,  three  for  melancholia,  and 
nine  for  dementia. 

Of  these  cases,  four  of  those  of  acute  mania  termi- 
nated fatally  within  a little  over  a fortnight  of  their 
admission;  nine  were  less  than  four  months  in  the 
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house;  seven  were  between  one  and  two  years;  three 
between  two  and  three  years;  one  was  more  than  seven 
years  a resident  of  this  Hospital;  one  more  than  nine; 
and  one  nearly  fourteen,  and  in  both  branches  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Hospital  more  than  twenty-two  years. 

Living,  as  we  do,  in  the  midst  of  a very  populous 
community,  we  every  year  receive  cases  of  acute  in- 
sanity of  a highly  dangerous  character,  and  differing 
little,  in  many  respects,  from  inflammation  of  the  brain. 
The  latter,  indeed,  is  occasionally  mistaken  for  insanity, 
and  the  patients  sent  to  us  under  most  unfavorable 
circumstances.  The  fatal  case  of  acute  dementia,  noted 
above,  Avas  for  a long  time  connected  Avith  a strong 
repugnance  to  taking  food  of  any  kind ; and  afterwards, 
as  is  often  observed,  the  nutritive  functions  seemed  to 
be  so  disordered,  that  no  amount  of  nourishment  taken 
into  the  stomach  had  any  effect  in  arresting  the  steadily 
increasing  emaciation  and  debility. 

Premature  Peaiovals. — As  usual,  there  have  been  a 
feAv  patients  removed  prematurely;  so  soon  after  their 
admission  as  to  give  no  opportunity  to  know  whether 
the  treatment  proposed  Avas  likely  to  proAre  in  any  Avay 
advantageous.  The  good  sense  of  the  community,  Iioav- 
ever,  seems  each  year  to  lead  to  a fuller  conviction  of 
the  folly  of  placing  patients  in  a hospital  for  the  insane, 
and  then,  from  some  Avhim  of  their  oavii,  or  to  gratify 
the  Avishes  of  some  indiscreet  friend,  to  remove  them  to 
their  homes  before  it  Avas  possible  to  discover  whether 
they  were  likely  to  be  benefited  by  the  discipline  and 
treatment  of  the  Institution.  Such  cases  rarely  fail  to 
return  sooner  or  later,  or  to  be  taken  to  other  hospitals ; 
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but  it  too  often  happens,  only  after  the  best  period  for 
treatment  lias  passed,  or  some  startling  event  has  occur- 
red, which  seemed  to  leave  no  alternative  but  to  secure 
the  protection  of  some  well-conducted  public  insti- 
tution. 

In  addition  to  the  loss  generally  sustained  by  the 
patients  from  these  premature  removals,  there  are  other 
results  that  ought  not  to  be  overlooked  or  forgotten 
when  stating  the  objections  to  such  a course.  Uncured 
patients — especially  if  they  have  entered  an  institution 
against  their  will — are  pretty  sure  on  leaving  it,  after  a 
short  residence,  to  carry  with  them  some  feeling1  of 
resentment  towards  those  who  had  counselled  their 
confinement,  or  exercised  any  control  over  their  wishes 
and  proceedings.  The  morbid  condition  of  their  minds 
too  often  causes  them  to  interpret  erroneously  what  has 
passed  under  their  observation,  even  if  there  is  not  a 
wilful  perversion  of  the  truth.  They  frequently  leave 
with  a sense  of  having  been  greatly  wronged;  and  it 
occasionally  happens,  that  their  earnest  and  positive 
declarations  of  what  they  seem  to  believe  true,  impose 
upon  well-meaning  friends,  who  have  had  no  opportu- 
nity of  knowing  the  actual  circumstances  of  their  cases. 
In  my  experience,  patients  who  are  thoroughly  cured 
rarely  leave  an  institution  with  other  than  the  most 
kindly  feelings  towards  it,  and  with  a disposition  to 
cultivate  the  most  friendly  relations  with  those  who 
have  been  engaged  in  their  care;  while  those  who  are 
removed  prematurely,  or  taken  away  with  their  minds 
only  partially  restored,  very  often  exhibit  sentiments  of 
an  entirely  different  character,  and  which,  singularly 
enough,  sometimes  appear  to  continue,  or  else  are 
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assumed,  even  after  they  in  other  respects  seem  en- 
tirely well. 

It  is  important,  when  referring  to  premature  re- 
movals, to  impress  upon  the  friends  of  patients  that 
although  a limited  number  of  cases  do  recover  after 
a few  weeks’  treatment,  these  are  only  the  excep- 
tions to  the  general  rule,  that  insanity  is  mostly  of  a 
chronic  character — or  at  least  of  several  months’  dura- 
tion— requires  a steady  perseverance  in  the  use  of  the 
proper  remedies  for  a long  period,  and  that  no  case 
should  be  considered  as  having  had  a fair  trial  of  reme- 
dies that  has  not  been  at  least  a year  under  care  in  a 
hospital. 

Of  the  premature  removals  this  year,  six  Avere  males, 
and  two  females.  Three  of  these  are  registered  “ much 
improved;”  two  “improved;”  and  three  “stationary.” 
Two  were  here  less  than  a week ; one  less  than  a 
month;  and  no  one  as  long  as  four  months. 

Statistical  Tables. — Fully  impressed  with  the  im- 
portance of  every  institution  furnishing  in  its  annual 
reports  statistical  tables  of  as  many  circumstances  in 
regard  to  its  patients  as  can  thus  be  conveniently 
arranged,  I continue  those  heretofore  reported,  with 
the  addition  of  all  the  patients  under  treatment  during 
the  year  1854.  Because  entire  accuracy  in  every  point 
may  not  always  be  attained,  can  hardly  he  urged  as  an 
excuse  for  not  attempting  to  approach  it;  nor  is  it  a 
sound  reason  for  omitting  all  statistics,  that  wrong  in- 
ferences and  unfair  comparisons  have  occasionally  been 
made  from  some  that  were  not  entirely  reliable.  The 
extent  of  the  field  for  observation,  the  competency  of 
the  observer,  and  the  care  used  in  the  compilation  of 
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all  statistics,  must,  of  course,  in  a great  measure,  deter- 
mine their  real  value ; but  I have  never  been  able  to 
discover  a sound  reason  why  tables  of  carefully  recorded 
facts,  or  even  of  the  opinions  of  intelligent  physicians, 
in  reference  to  insanity,  should  not  he  just  as  important 
and  reliable  as  if  made  in  regard  to  other  diseases. 

It  is  not  intended  on  the  present  occasion  to  attempt 
any  analysis  of  the  tables  about  to  be  presented,  or  to 
make  those  explanations  of  the  terms  used,  which  will 
hereafter  be  desirable,  or  to  allude  to  the  inferences, 
which  may  legitimately  he  drawn  from  some  of  them. 


Table  I. — Showing  the  number  and  sex  of  the  admissions  and  dis- 
charges since  the  opening  of  the  Hospital,  and  of  those  remaining  at 
the  end  of  1854. 


Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Admissions  .... 

1384 

1192 

2576 

Discharges  or  deaths  . 

1267 

1086 

2353 

Remain  ..... 

117 

106 

223 

Table  II. — Showing  the  ages  of  2,576  patients  at  the  time  of  their 

admission. 


M.  F. 

T. 

M. 

F. 

T. 

Under  10 

years 

2 1 

o 

O 

Between  45  and  50 

115 

103 

218 

Between 

10  and  15 

3 9 

12 

U 

50  and  55 

90 

63 

153 

U 

15  and  20 

77  82 

159 

U 

55  and  60 

47 

47 

94 

(( 

20  and  25 

222  177 

899 

u 

60  and  65 

48 

32 

80 

U 

25  and  30 

231  187 

418 

u 

65  and  70 

13 

20 

33 

(C 

30  and  35 

192  142 

334 

lC 

70  and  75 

16 

21 

o — 

O i 

u 

35  and  40 

193  142 

335 

u 

75  and  80 

6 

9 

15 

u 

40  and  45 

129  155 

284 

u 

80  and  85 

— 

9 

2 

12 


Table  III. — Showing  the  occupations  of  1,384  male  patients. 


Farmers 

203 

Tanners 

o 

Merchants 

124 

Artists 

6 

Clerks 

100 

Hairdresser 

1 

Physicians 

29 

Police  Officers  . 

4 

Lawyers 

20 

Machinists 

16 

Clergymen 

17 

Plane-maker 

1 

Masons 

17 

Iron- masters 

2 

Umbrella-makers 

3 

Weavers 

19 

Printers 

13 

Bricklayers 

10 

Officers  of  the  Army  . 

4 

Brickmakers 

2 

“ “ Navy  . 

5 

Sail-makers 

2 

Students  . 

30 

Cooper 

1 

“ of  Medicine  . 

10 

Jewellers  . 

5 

“ of  Law 

4 

Pott  T 

1 

“ of  Divinity  . 

G 

Chair  & Cabinet  makers 

13 

Saddlers 

7 

Blacksmiths 

19 

Teachers  . 

2G 

Watchmakers 

4 

Peddlers  . 

3 

Hotel  Keepers  . 

19 

Tobacconists 

14 

Second-hand  Dealers  . 

3 

Carpenters 

50 

Cap  Manufacturer 

1 

Bakers 

9 

Locksmiths 

o 

O 

Seamen  and  Watermen 

36 

Millers 

13 

Planters 

14 

Glassblowers 

2 

Manufacturers  . 

34 

Wheelwrights 

5 

Coachmen  . 

Q 

o 

Gardeners 

7 

Druggists  . 

7 

Chemists  . 

4 

Laborers  . 

108 

Print  Cutters 

2 

Engineers  . 

8 

Curriers 

2 

Plasterers  . 

8 

Tailors 

25 

Bank  Officer 

1 

Shoemakers 

3G 

Conveyancer 

1 

Brokers 

2 

Bookbinders 

4 

Waiter 

i 

Hatters 

G 

Stove  maker 

i 

Bope-makers 

2 

Dentist 

i 

Tinmen 

9 

Victuallers 

4 

Painters 

10 

Soldiers  U.  S.  A. 

2 

Brush-maker 

1 

Brewer 

i 

Paper-hanger  *. 

1 

Coach-trimmers  . 

2 

Boat-builder 

1 

No  occupation  . 

192 

13 


Table  IY. — Showing  the  occupations  of  1,192  female  patients. 


Seamstresses,  or  Mantua- 

Wives  of  Innkeepers  . . . 

16 

makers 

143 

1 1 

Engineers  . . . 

O 

O 

Storekeepers  

10 

a 

Artists  .... 

7 

Attendants  in  stores  . . 

4 

a 

Bricklayer 

i 

Cigar-makers 

3 

tt 

Collectors  . . . 

9 

Teachers 

18 

1 1 

Brickmakers  . . 

9 

Domestics 

143 

tt 

Seamen  .... 

6 

Nurses 

5 

a 

Merchants  . . 

68 

a 

Physicians 

8 

Of  the  Single  females,  not  pur- 

tt 

Lawyers  and  Judges 

10 

suing  a regular  occupation, 

a 

Shoemakers  . 

19 

were — 

tt 

Iiatters  .... 

4 

Daughters  of  Farmers  . . 

60 

a 

Cabinet-makers 

9 

it 

Merchants  . . 

53 

a 

Laborers  .... 

85 

a 

Mason  . 

i 

a 

Grocers  .... 

5 

a 

Bank  Officer  . 

i 

a 

Clergymen 

11 

a 

Weavers  . . 

5 

“ 

Tobacconists  . . 

3 

a 

Laborers 

7 

it 

Weavers  .... 

8 

t t 

Sea  Captain  . 

i 

a 

Sea  Captain  . . 

1 

a 

Auctioneer 

i 

a 

Victuallers  . 

4 

a 

Innkeepers 

o 

a 

Brush-makers  . . 

2 

it 

Teachers 

o 

o 

a 

Tailors  .... 

9 

i i 

Carpenters  • . 

5 

a 

Millers  .... 

9 

a 

Paper-makers 

<> 

a 

Police  Officers  . . 

3 

it 

Physicians  . . 

7 

a 

Carpenters  . . . 

9 

it 

Planters  . . 

10 

a 

Druggists 

5 

tt 

Watchmaker  . 

1 

a 

Planters  .... 

6 

1 1 

Curriers 

o 

O 

a 

Peddlers  .... 

4 

1 1 

Clerks  . . . 

9 

a 

Manufacturers  . . 

19 

tt 

Engineer 

1 

a 

Broker  .... 

1 

a 

Clergymen  . 

6 

a 

Tanners  .... 

9 

tt 

Miller  . . . 

1 

a 

Officers  of  the  Army 

9 

a 

Public  Officers 

9 

a 

Plumber  .... 

l 

it 

Officer  of  Army 

1 

a 

Blacksmiths  . 

4 

a 

Lawyers 

3 

a 

Baker 

O 

it 

Machinists  . . 

9 

a 

Confectioner 

1 

1 1 

Bricklayers 

9 

a 

Hair-dresser  . . 

1 

it 

Chair-maker  . 

1 

a 

Manufacturers 

3 

Of  the 

Widows  similarly  situ- 

1 1 

Tailors  . . . 

3 

ated 

were — 

a 

Waterman  . . 

1 

Widows  of  Merchants  . . . 

28 

t i 

Baker  . . . 

1 

i i 

Physicians  . 

3 

a 

Printers  . . 

3 

it 

Public  Officers 

8 

a 

Shoemaker 

1 

“ 

Sea  Captains  . 

3 

a 

Druggist  . . 

1 

“ 

Hotel  Keeper  . 

i 

it 

Ai'tist 

1 

“ 

Shoemakers 

17 

a 

Brickmaker 

1 

a 

Clergyman  . 

1 

a 

Farmers 

23 

Of  the  Married,  similarly  situ- 

a 

Coopers  .... 

2 

ated,  were — 

a 

Laborers  . . . 

15 

Wives  of  Clerks 

37 

a 

Manufacturers 

4 

a 

Teachers  .... 

5 

a 

Lawyer  .... 

1 

a 

Farmers  .... 

118 

“ 

Carpenter  . . . 

1 

tt 

Brass  Founders 

9 

a 

Clerks  .... 

3 

a 

Gardeners 

4 

a 

Tanner  .... 

1 

tt 

Saddlers  .... 

9 

a 

Teacher  . . . 

1 

a 

Printers  .... 

3 

a 

Planters  . . . 

2 

a 

Machinists  . . . 

14 

a 

Bricklayer  . . . 

i 

a 

Mason  .... 

1 

a 

Painter  .... 

i 

a 

Painter  .... 

1 

a 

Seaman  .... 

i 

a 

Stage  Owner 

1 

a 

Engraver 

i 

tt 

Cutler 

1 

a 

Engineer 

i 

a 

Bank  Officer  . . . 

1 

14 


Table  Y. — Showing  the  number  o f single,  married,  widows,  and 
loidowers  in  2,576  patients. 


Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Single  ..... 

749 

471 

1220 

Married  ..... 

578 

569 

1147 

Widows  ..... 

— 

152 

152 

Widowers  ..... 

57 

— 

57 

Table  VI. — Showing  the  nativity  of  2,576  patients. 


Natives 

of  Pennsylvania 

1455 

Natives  of  Nova  Scotia 

1 

U 

New  Jersey 

136 

U 

Canada 

5 

U 

Delaware 

59 

U 

France 

10 

u 

Maryland 

61 

u 

England 

118 

u 

Virginia 

28 

u 

Scotland 

19 

u 

North  Carolina 

30 

“ 

Ireland 

346 

u 

South  Carolina 

21 

« 

Germany 

108 

u 

Georgia 

19 

u 

Poland 

3 

u 

Alabama 

4 

u 

Prussia 

4 

u 

Tennessee 

5 

u 

Switzerland 

2 

a 

Indiana 

4 

u 

Bermuda,  W.  I. 

2 

u 

Kentucky 

6 

“ 

Jamaica, 

St.  Domingo,  “ 

1 

a 

D.  of  Columbia 

6 

u 

3 

a 

Maine 

4 

u 

Barbadoes, 

2 

u 

Massachusetts 

13 

u 

Cuba,  “ 

3 

a 

Connecticut 

17 

a 

Guadaloupe,  “ 

1 

u 

Missouri 

1 

u 

Martinique,  “ 

1 

u 

Ohio 

9 

u 

St.  Croix,  “ 

1 

(C 

New  Hampshire 

O 

O 

u 

Isl.  of  Madeira 

1 

(( 

Louisiana 

7 

u 

Spain 

1 

u 

Rhode  Island 

4 

u 

Italy 

1 

u 

New  York 

46 

u 

Denmark 

1 

u 

a 

Mississippi 

Vermont 

1 

o 

u 

Holland 

1 

* 
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Table  VII. — Showing  the  residence  of  2,576  patients. 


Residents  of 

Pennsylvania 

2205 

Residents  of  Illinois 

O 

O 

U 

New  Jersey 

96 

U 

Michigan 

1 

u 

Delaware 

89 

CC 

Ohio 

7 

u 

Maryland 

40 

cc 

Indiana 

5 

u 

Virginia 

21 

cc 

Missouri 

4 

u 

D.  of  Columbia 

13 

cc 

Iowa 

2 

u 

North  Carolina 

25 

cc 

Massachusetts 

I 

u 

South  Carolina 

14 

cc 

Connecticut 

3 

cc 

Georgia 

20 

cc 

Maine 

3 

a 

Alabama 

7 

cc 

Rhode  island 

3 

u 

Louisiana 

18 

CC 

New  York 

20 

cc 

Tennessee 

4 

CC 

Jamaica,  W.  I. 

1 

u 

Kentucky 

6 

CC 

Barbadoes,  “ 

3 

u 

Arkansas 

o 

cc 

Cuba, 

o 

u 

Mississippi 

3 

cc 

St.  Croix,  “ 

I 

u 

Vermont 

1 

cc 

Isl.  of  Madeira 

i 

u 

Texas 

1 

cc 

Florida 

i 

Table  VIII. — Showing  the  supposed  causes  of  insanity  in  2,576  cases. 


M. 

F. 

T. 

M. 

F. 

T. 

Ill-health  of  various 

Stock  speculations  . 

2 

— 

2 

kinds  .... 

210 

199 

409 

Want  of  employment 

25 

2 

27 

Intemperance 

157 

13 

170 

Mortified  pride  . 

9 

1 

O 

0 

Loss  of  property 

•70 

i O 

26 

99 

Celibacy  .... 

1 

— 

1 

Dread  of  poverty 

2 

1 

3 

Anxiety  for  wealth  . 

1 

— 

1 

Disappointed  affec- 

Use  of  opium 

4 

5 

9 

tions  .... 

19 

24 

43 

Use  of  tobacco  . 

5 

— 

5 

Intense  study 

23 

7 

30 

Use  of  quack  medi- 

Domestic  difficulties 

18 

48 

66 

cincs  .... 

2 

— 

2 

Fright 

11 

21 

82 

Puerperal  state  . 

— 

104 

104 

Grief,  loss  of  friends, 

Lactation  too  long 

&c 

40 

85 

125 

continued  . 

— 

4 

4 

Intense  application 

Uncontrolled  passion 

4 

7 

11 

to  business 

21 

1 

22 

Tight  lacing  . 

— 

1 

1 

Religious  excitement 

45 

42 

87 

Injuries  of  the  head 

19 

5 

24 

Political  excitement 

6 

— 

6 

Masturbation 

26 

— 

26 

Metaphysical  specu- 

Mental  anxiety  . 

75 

75 

150 

lations  .... 

1 

— 

1 

Exposure  to  cold 

O 

O 

1 

4 

YV  ant  of  exercise 

5 

2 

7 

Exposure  to  direct 

Engagement  in  a duel 

1 

— 

1 

rays  of  the  sun  . 

20 

1 

21 

Disappointed  expec- 

Exposure  to  intense 

tation3  .... 

5 

7 

12 

heat  .... 

— 

1 

1 

Nostalgia  .... 

— 

0 

0 

3 

Unascertained 

558 

506 

1064 
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Table  IX. — Showing  the  ages  at  which  insanity  first  appeared  in 

2,576  pjatients. 


M. 

F. 

T.  1 

M. 

F. 

T. 

Under  10  years 

4 

o 

6 

Between  45  and  50 

78 

78 

156 

Between  10  and  15 

25 

20 

45 

CC 

50  and  55 

52 

46 

98 

cc 

15  and  20 

133 

129 

262 

CC 

55  and  GO 

38 

47 

85 

cc 

20  and  25 

274 

234 

508 

CC 

60  and  65 

31 

15 

46 

u 

25  and  80 

253 

221 

474 

cc 

65  and  70 

5 

6 

11 

cc 

30  and  85 

184 

141 

325 

cc 

70  and  75 

6 

5 

11 

u 

35  and  40 

163 

117 

280 

cc 

75  and  80 

4 

1 

5 

cc 

40  and  45 

134 

129 

203l 

cc 

80  and  85 

— 

1 

1 

Table  X. — Showi- 


ng the  forms  of  disease  for  which  2,576  patients 


were  admitted. 


Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Mania  ..... 

656 

617 

1273 

Melancholia  .... 

298 

330 

628 

Monomania  .... 

215 

143 

358 

Dementia  ..... 

208 

98 

306 

Delirium  ..... 

7 

4 

11 

Table  XI. — Showing  the  duration  of  the  disease  at  the  time  of 
admission  in  2,576  patients. 


Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Not  exceeding  3 months 

719 

638 

1357 

Between  3 and  6 months 

97 

90 

187 

CC 

6 months  and  1 year 

171 

132 

303 

CC 

1 and  2 

years 

165 

109 

274 

cc 

2 and  3 

CC 

67 

54 

121 

cc 

8 and  4 

CC 

30 

34 

64 

cc 

4 and  5 

cc 

36 

18 

54 

cc 

5 and  10 

cc 

46 

45 

91 

cc 

10  and  15 

cc 

22 

26 

48 

cc 

15  and  20 

cc 

13 

21 

34 

cC 

20  and  25 

cc 

5 

10 

15 

cc 

25  and  30 

cc 

5 

9 

14 

cc 

30  and  35 

cc 

2 

3 

5 

cc 

35  and  40 

cc 

3 

— 

3 

cc 

40  and  45 

cc 

3 

2 

5 

cc 

45  and  50 

cc 

— 

i 

1 
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Table  XII. — Showing  the  number  of  the  attack  in  2,576  cases. 


M. 

F. 

T. 

M. 

F. 

T. 

First  attack 

1007 

863 

1870 

In  the  periodical  cases, 

Second 

U 

227 

200 

427 

9th  paroxysm 

— 

2 

2 

Third 

U 

74 

67 

141 

10th  “ 

1 

3 

4 

Fourth 

(C 

32 

27 

59 

11th  1 m.  1 f.,  17th  1 m. 

o 

1 

3 

Fifth 

u 

14 

9 

23 

18th  3 m.,  19th  1 in.  . . 

4 

— 

4 

Sixth 

u 

13 

4 

17 

20th  & 21st  each  1 m.  & 1 f. 

o 

0 

4 

Seventh 

(C 

6 

1 

7 

22d  1 m.,  and  to  26th  each  1 f. 

i 

5 

6 

Eighth 

u 

1 

1 

o 

27th  2 f.,  29th  If.  ... 

— 

3 

3 

30th,  31st,  32d,  33d  each  1 f. 

— 

4 

4 

Table  XIII. — Showing  the  state  of  2,353  patients  who  have  been  dis- 
charged or  died — their  sex , and  the  form  of  disease  for  which  they 
were  admitted. 


Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Mania. 

Melancholia. 

Monomania. 

Dementia. 

Delirium. 

Cured 

661 

574 

1235 

738 

324 

147 

25 

l 

Much  improved 

107 

109 

216 

107 

61 

35 

13 

— 

Improved  . 

188 

171 

359 

143 

98 

59 

59 

— 

Stationary 

155 

117 

272 

102 

58 

47 

64 

l 

Died 

157 

114 

271 

116 

61 

11 

74 

9 

Table  XIY. — Showing  the  number  of  admissions , discharges,  cures, 
and  deaths  in  each  month  since  the  opening  of  the  Hospital. 


Admissions. 

Discharges. 

Cures. 

Deaths. 

1st  month  . 

213 

176 

92 

26 

2d  “ . 

214 

127 

62 

21 

3d  “ . 

268 

199 

113 

22 

4th  “ . 

253 

190 

95 

26 

5th  “ . 

237 

217 

109 

24 

6th  “ . 

251 

230 

121 

15 

7th  “ . 

195 

216 

110 

24 

8th  “ . 

175 

218 

121 

27 

9th  “ . 

184 

194 

88 

26 

10th  “ . 

192 

210 

113 

23 

11th  “ . 

205 

205 

112 

20 

12th  “ . 

189 

171 

99 

17 

2 
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Farm  and  Garden. — The  farm  ,and  garden  during 
the  past  year  have  shown  their  usual  good  results, 
as  appendages  to  a hospital  for  the  insane.  The 
patients  have  aided  in  the  various  kinds  of  work,  and 
with  one  or  two  exceptions,  the  crops  generally  have 
been  good.  The  importance  of  a full  supply  of  fresh 
vegetables,  at  all  times,  can  hardly  be  over-estimated 
in  the  arrangements  of  such  an  institution ; and  the 
kind  of  work  supplied  in  their  cultivation  is  certainly 
one  of  the  best  forms  of  out-door  labor  that  can  be 
furnished  to  any  patients  who  may,  with  propriety,  be 
employed  in  such  occupations. 

The  Greenhouse  is  still  kept  up  without  cost  to  the 
Institution.  It  has  indeed,  for  two  or  three  years  past, 
been  made  a source  of  revenue,  and  has  enabled  us  ma- 
terially to  increase  our  means  of  instruction,  employ- 
ment, and  amusement  for  the  patients.  A few  black 
Hamburg  grape-vines,  cultivated  with  the  plants,  last 
year  enabled  us  to  purchase  with  the  funds  received 
for  fruit  sold,  a neat  Germantown  wagon,  a small  sleigh, 
and  a donkey  omnibus ; and  this  year  the  proceeds  of 
the  same  vines,  amounting  to  $300  20,  have  been  ap- 
propriated to  the  purchase  of  philosophical  apparatus 
for  the  illustration  of  our  lectures  on  scientific  subjects. 

The  following  statement  exhibits  the  pecuniary  value 
of  the  farm,  although  that,  desirable  as  it  is,  should 
always  be  regarded  as  quite  secondary  in  importance, 
when  compared  with  its  various  other  uses.  It  will  be 
observed  that  no  mention  is  made  of  the  produce  raised 
and  consumed  by  the  stock  on  the  farm,  while  the 
board  of  the  farm  hands  is  charged  at  the  rate  of  $3  00 
per  week. 
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Expenses. 

W ages  and  board  of  farmers  and  laborers, 

Board  at  $3  per  week  . . . $1,186  00 

AY  ages  of  dairy  maid  . . . . 97  50 

YV  agons,  carts,  implements,  grass-seeds, 
gears,  horse-shoeing,  and  materials  for 


fencing  ...... 

443 

89 

Live  stock  ...... 

337 

50 

Fodder  and  feed  of  all  kinds 

642 

54 

Total  expenses  ...... 

$2,707 

53 

Produce. 

Milk,  10,950  gallons,  at  20  cts.  per  gallon  . 

$2,190 

00 

Potatoes,  deducting  that  part  of  crop  fed  to 

stock,  &c.,  450  bushels,  at  87?  cts. 

393 

10 

Wheat,  207  bushels,  sold  for 

398 

50 

Turnips,  350  bushels,  at  35  cts. 

122 

50 

Pork,  11,300  lbs.  at  6?  cts. 

734 

50 

Pigs  and  calves  sold  ..... 

139 

50 

Keep  of  7 horses,  for  hospital  carriages,  job- 
bing, &c.,  not  used  or  required  on  the 

farm,  at  $1  50  per  week  . 

546 

00 

Total  value  of  produce  .... 

$4,524 

75 

Deduct  total  expenses,  as  above 

2,707 

53 

Balance  in  favor  of  the  farm 

$1,817 

22 

The  above  statement  has  no  connection  with  the 
garden  or  that  part  of  the  grounds  within  the  wall, 
under  the  special  care  of  the  gardener.  No  detailed 
account  of  the  receipts  and  expenses  from  their  cultiva- 
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tion  has  been  prepared  this  year;  but  the  result  is 
quite  as  favorable  as  reported  on  previous  occasions. 

Workshop  and  Mechanical  Department. — There 
has  been  an  increased  amount  of  work  done  in  this  de- 
partment during  the  year.  Certain  kinds  of  furniture 
and  fixtures  have  been  made  to  great  advantage,  and 
more  satisfactorily  than  if  obtained  elsewhere,  where  a 
want  of  the  proper  oversight  in  their  manufacture  is 
apt  to  lead  to  mistakes  in  whatever  is  novel  in  its  cha- 
racter. Many  very  desirable  arrangements  about  a 
hospital  for  the  insane,  can  only  be  properly  got  up 
and  tested  under  the  immediate  supervision  of  some 
one  familiar  with  the  whole  subject. 

The  engineer,  while  engaged  in  pumping  up  the 
water  for  the  supply  of  the  house,  has  been  able  to  do 
a considerable  amount  of  iron  work  and  wood  turning, 
besides  grinding  all  the  coffee  and  the  crop  of  corn 
used  on  the  premises. 

Evening  Entertainments  and  Instruction  of  the 
Patients. — The  tenth  regular  course  of  lectures  and 
evening  entertainments  commenced  at  the  usual  period, 
and  will  he  more  varied,  and  superior  in  most  respects, 
to  any  series  heretofore  given.  As  usual,  three  even- 
ings in  every  week  will  be  appropriated  to  this  object,  in 
the  lecture-room ; and  the  course  will  continue  the  en- 
tire year,  with  the  exception  of  a period  of  three  months 
in  the  summer  and  autumn,  which  experience  has 
shown  to  be  too  warm  to  allow  so  many  persons  to  be 
comfortably  collected  in  such  an  apartment.  One  even- 
ing in  each  week  is  now  devoted  to  scientific  lectures, 
another  to  the  exhibition  of  dissolving  views,  with  in- 
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teresting  explanations  of  the  scenery  or  pictures  shown, 
and  interspersed  with  music;  and  the  third  to  music 
alone.  A more  quiet  and  attentive  audience,  com- 
prising nearly  one-half  of  our  entire  household,  is  not 
commonly  met  with  in  ordinary  lecture-rooms. 

The  lecture-room  entertainments  continue  under  the 
general  care  of  my  assistant,  Dr.  Lee,  who  has  taken 
great  interest  in  carrying  out  my  views;  and  by  his 
steady  and  zealous  personal  efforts  has  very  much  pro- 
moted their  value  and  attractiveness. 

The  teachers  continue  to  read  to  the  patients  in  the 
wards,  on  those  evenings  when  there  are  no  lectures  or 
entertainments,  and  are  generally  welcomed  by  a large 
and  attentive  audience.  The  interest,  in  these  ward- 
readings,  has  been  increased  by  the  introduction  of  some 
pleasant  exhibitions  and  music.  The  value  of  all  this 
class  of  means  can  hardly  be  properly  estimated  by 
those  who  have  not  made  a systematic  trial  of  them — 
using  them,  not  at  long  intervals  as  a rare  gratification, 
but  frequently,  as  a regular  part  of  the  treatment.  Some- 
thing of  the  kind  should  be  kept  in  operation  nearly 
every  evening,  in  order  to  relieve,  as  far  as  possible, 
that  hospital  monotony,  which  generally  has  a real  ex- 
istence, and  is  everywhere  more  or  less  complained  of, 
and  to  prevent  patients  who  have  nothing  to  do,  no- 
thing to  interest  them,  and  no  disposition  to  seek  occu- 
pation, from  getting  into  careless,  if  not  vicious  habits. 
Activity  in  the  movements  of  a hospital  household  is 
particularly  important ; and  as  a general  rule,  the  more 
varied  the  pursuits  of  the  patients,  the  more  steadily 
they  are  kept  employed  in  some  way,  especially  in  the 
open  air,  and  the  more  frequently  their  attention  is 
directed  to  new  and  interesting  objects  during  most  of 
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the  hours  they  are  not  in  bed,  the  more  comfortable 
they  will  be  found  to  be,  the  better  their  general  health 
and  appearance,  the  more  easily  they  may  be  managed, 
the  less  noise  and  excitement  there  will  be  "in  the 
wards,  and  the  more  efficient  and  valuable  will  be  the 
services  of  those  who  are  engaged  in  their  care.  No 
money  expended  in  a hospital  for  the  insane  is  better 
applied  than  when  judiciously  used  in  promoting  these 
varied  objects ; and  we  have  had  occasion  here,  from 
year  to  year,  to  acknowledge  the  liberality  of  friends 
who  have  enabled  us  to  do  much  more  in  this  way  than 
could  have  been  effected  from  the  ordinary  resources 
of  the  Institution. 

All  the  varied  means  of  occupation  and  amusement, 
heretofore  particularly  referred  to,  have  been  steadily 
supplied,  and  several  new  ones  introduced.  Among  the 
latter  may  be  mentioned  the  use  of  some  new  games 
for  the  wards,  which  have  the  advantage  of  giving  a 
certain  amount  of  exercise,  the  use  of  the  daguerreo- 
type apparatus  for  portraits  and  views  of  scenery,  fancy 
painting,  and  the  preparation  of  pictures  on  glass  for 
the  stereoscope,  magic  lantern,  and  dissolving  appara- 
tus, by  which  last,  our  stock  for  these  purposes  has 
been  materially  increased. 

We  are  under  obligations  to  friends  for  very  in- 
teresting lectures  during  the  year;  to  Professor  James 
Plioads,  for  two  on  Civilization ; to  William  Chapin, 
for  two  on  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind;  to  Frederick 
A.  Packard,  for  one  on  the  Common  School  System  of 
New  England;  and  to  the  pupils  of  the  Institution  for 
the  Blind,  for  various  musical  performances — all  of 
which  were  highly  appreciated. 


Museums  and  Reading-Rooms. — These  buildings  are 
so  highly  appreciated,  and  so  regularly  resorted  to  by  a 
considerable  class  of  cultivated  and  convalescent  pa- 
tients, that  we  should  now  scarcely  know  how  to  dis- 
pense with  them.  The  supply  of  newspapers,  periodi- 
cals, books,  and  curiosities,  through  the  kindness  of 
various  friends,  is  gradually  increasing,  and  these  plea- 
sant rooms  thereby  steadily  becoming  more  attractive 
to  all  who  visit  them.  Patients  who  are  remaining  in 
the  Institution  to  confirm  their  convalescence,  or  those 
whose  indisposition  does  not  require  tlieir  confinement 
to  the  wards,  have  ever  found  great  satisfaction  and 
advantage  in  having  these  comfortable  places  of  resort 
always  accessible  to  them,  and  in  which  they  can,  not 
only  pass  pleasantly  much  time  that  would  otherwise 
be  burdensome,  but  often  avoid  what  might  prove 
unpleasant  and  annoying. 

Improvements. — The  use  of  gas,  for  lighting  this 
Hospital,  continues  steadily  to  manifest  its  various  ad- 
vantages, The  amount  burned  in  the  year  just  closed, 
is  403,100  feet;  or,  an  average  for  the  whole  period  of 
1,104  feet  per  night,  varying  according  to  the  season, 
and  other  circumstances,  from  about  2,800  to  400  feet. 
The  cost  of  gas  this  year  has  been  $906  97. 

The  roof  originally  put  on  the  main  building,  in 
1839,  was  zinc,  and  although  composed  of  the  best 
quality  of  that  metal,  our  experience  has  fully  con- 
firmed the  general  conviction  of  its  entire  unfitness  for 
such  a purpose  in  our  variable  climate.  The  work  of 
replacing  it  with  tin  has  been  commenced  during  the 
past  year,  and  will  be  steadily  continued  as  the  differ- 
ent parts  become  too  defective  to  be  longer  retained. 
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Upwards  of  7,000  feet  have  been  renewed  since  the  date 
of  the  last  Report,  and  the  value  of  the  old  zinc  and 
copper  removed  was  sufficient  to  pay  the  whole  ex- 
pense within  forty-six  dollars. 

The  new  carriage-road  around  the  ladies’  pleasure- 
grounds,  referred  to  in  my  last  Report,  has  been  in 
almost  daily  use  during  the  entire  year,  and  has  been 
found  to  be  a most  valuable  improvement.  The  small 
carriage  drawn  by  the  ladies’  horse  and  generally 
driven  by  one  of  the  patients,  or  the  donkey  and  omni- 
bus, Avith  an  occasional  ride  on  horseback,  has  furnished 
a great  amount  of  pleasant  daily  riding  and  out-door 
exercise  to  many  who  could  rarely,  if  ever,  have  en- 
joyed them  in  any  other  Avay.  So  much  of  this  road  is 
through  the  Avoods,  or  among  the  trees  about  the 
grounds,  that  in  very  warm  weather  it  often  offers  the 
most  pleasant  route  that  can  be  taken ; and  for  several 
weeks  of  the  last  summer,  it  Avas  found  more  desirable 
to  have  the  patients’  large  carriage  added  to  the  list  of 
vehicles  that  Avere  in  use  inside  of  the  inclosure,  than 
to  send  it  upon  the  public  roads,  Avith  their  unavoidable 
annoyances  of  heat  and  dust.  The  privacy  of  these 
rides  has  been  most  grateful  to  many  invalids,  and  nu- 
merous patients,  Avhom  avc  would  not  have  Avished  to 
send  to  more  public  places,  have  been  much  benefited 
by  their  use. 

The  road  for  the  same  purposes  on  the  gentlemen’s 
grounds  is  gradually  progressing,  and  before  many 
months  Avill  probably  be  entirely  finished ; and,  when 
furnished  Avith  the  proper  means  for  riding,  cannot  fail 
to  prove  highly  useful.  When  completed  as  iioav  pro- 
posed, these  tAvo  roads — in  all,  a mile  and  three-quarters 
long — Avill  have  i'oavs  of  trees  on  each  side  in  a large 
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part  of  their  extent,  and  will  present,  on  different  parts 
of  their  routes,  scenery  of  much  beauty  and  interest. 
The  making  of  these  roads  offers  a good  kind  of  em- 
ployment for  the  male  patients,  and,  judging  from  our 
experience  of  the  last  year,  such  means  of  riding,  on 
the  grounds  of  an  institution,  will  be  found  especially 
valuable  everywhere,  and  amply  repay  any  cost  or  labor 
required  in  their  provision. 

The  steam  apparatus  for  cooking , which  had  been 
nearly  fourteen  years  in  use  in  the  kitchen,  having  be- 
come out  of  repair,  it  was  determined  to  replace  it  by 
entirely  new  fixtures  of  a very  superior  description. 
The  first  step  in  this  change  was  to  remove  from  the 
kitchen  every  portion  of  wood-work  that  could  be 
spared,  and  to  replace  it  by  iron,  or  brick  and  cement, 
so  as  to  destroy,  as  far  as  possible,  all  harbors  for 
vermin  of  every  description.  Instead  of  having  a steam 
boiler  and  large  fire  in  the  kitchen,  as  heretofore,  it  was 
decided  that  the  steam  for  all  cooking  purposes  should 
be  brought  from  the  boilers  used  for  heating  the  build- 
ings, through  a welded  iron  pipe,  one  and  a half  inches 
in  diameter,  a distance  of  450  feet. 

The  new  apparatus  placed  in  the  kitchen  consists  of 
two  double  iron  boilers,  each  capable  of  holding  eighty 
gallons,  and  of  seven  tin  steamers,  of  the  most  approved 
construction,  for  cooking  fruit  and  vegetables.  The 
double  boilers  are  found  much  more  desirable  than 
those  formerly  used,  the  steam  now  passing  between 
the  sides  instead  of  directly  into  whatever  was  being 
cooked,  as  was  formerly  the  case.  A steam-trap  pre- 
vents all  waste  of  steam,  and  the  water  from  its  con- 
densation, or  what  may  have  been  used  in  the  boilers, 
passes  out  under  the  floor  of  the  kitchen  into  a neigh- 
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boring  culvert.  The  general  ventilation  of  the  kitchen 
lias  also  been  very  much  improved,  and  although  all 
the  sliding  shutters  formerly  used  to  prevent  the  escape 
of  steam  into  the  room  have  been  removed,  nearly  all 
the  vapor  is  now  carried  up  the  main  chimney  through 
the  different  heated  flues  which  have  been  opened  for 
the  purpose.  The  rotary  roaster,  a part  of  the  im- 
proved arrangements,  is  yet  to  be  put  in  operation. 
These  improvements  have  thus  far  answered  every  ex- 
pectation, and  although  somewhat  costly,  are  of  the 
best  and  most  durable  description,  and  decidedly  eco- 
nomical in  their  operation. 

As  it  was  feared  the  amount  of  steam  required  for 
the  different  cooking  purposes  might,  in  some  very  cold 
weather,  make  too  heavy  a demand  upon  the  boilers 
heretofore  used  for  heating  certain  wards  of  the  south 
wing,  it  was  determined  to  put  up  another  boiler  of 
sufficient  capacity  to  provide  for  every  emergency,  and 
also  to  furnish  steam  to  enable  us  to  dispense  with  some 
of  the  old  warming  and  water-heating  fixtures  in  use  in 
the  main  building.  The  dissatisfaction  we  had  long 
experienced  with  hot-air  furnaces  of  every  description, 
and  the  inconveniences  arising  from  having  coal  in 
large  quantities  stowed  away  and  used  in  the  building, 
from  the  removal  of  the  ashes,  the  occasional  entrance 
of  gas  into  the  air-flues  or  into  the  basement,  no  less 
than  a conviction  that  better  and  more  economical 
arrangements  could  readily  be  provided,  made  every 
one  connected  with  the  institution  anxious  for  some 
experiments  to  ascertain,  with  certainty,  whether  the 
present  furnace-rooms  would  answer  as  chambers  for 
radiating  steam-pipe,  and  whether  the  present  flues  for 
the  passage  of  warm  air  into  the  wards  would  be  suffi- 
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cient,  if  we  determined  to  substitute  steam  for  furnace 
heat  through  the  entire  building.  If  this . experiment 
proved  successful,  it  was  felt  that  an  important  problem 
must  be  considered  as  settled,  and  that  this  long  desired 
and  most  valuable  improvement  could  be  carried  out  at 
once,  and  at  a cost  much  below*  all  previous  estimates, 
which  had  contemplated  the  construction  of  entirely 
new  flues  through  the  thick  brick  arches,  and  making 
new  air-chambers  of  a different  character,  and  in  other 
positions.  When  once  completed,  our  experience  with 
the  different  modes  of  heating  seemed  to  warrant  the 
expectation  that  there  would  be  an  annual  saving 
nearly  sufficient  to  pay  the  interest  on  the  entire  cost 
of  the  works. 

The  new  boiler  introduced  is  of  the  tubular  variety, 
is  fifteen  feet  in  its  extreme  length,  and  has  sixty-three 
tubes  in  it,  each  ten  feet  six  inches  long  by  two  inches 
outside  diameter.  The  fire-bar  surface  is  three  feet  six 
inches  by  three  feet.  The  whole  fire  surface,  which 
includes  the  top  and  four  sides  of  the  fire-box,  and  the 
inside  of  all  the  flues,  measures  three  hundred  and  forty- 
six  square  superficial  feet,  and  it  is  believed  to  be  of  a 
capacity  to  admit  of  the  generation  of  as  much  steam 
as  both  the  smaller  boilers  previously  in  use.  By  these 
new  arrangements,  in  addition  to  supplying  steam  to 
the  kitchen,  we  have  introduced  steam  heating  in  place 
of  two  of  the  large  hot-air  furnaces,  warm  all  the  water 
for  the  basement  wash-room,  and  for  bathing  and  all 
other  purposes  in  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  wards, 
force  the  downward  ventilation  of  the  second  and  fourth 
ward  water-closets,  and  heat  three  large  rooms  in  the 
basement  occupied  by  the  domestics.  In  other  words, 
we  are  thus  enabled  to  dispense  with  eight  fires,  four  of 
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which  were  very  large  ones,  while  all  were  commonly 
in  use  day  and  night  during  eight  months  of  the  year, 
and  three  during  the  entire  year. 

The  result  of  this  experiment  has  been  quite  satis- 
factory ; the  openings  for  the  admission  of  cold  air  were 
slightly  enlarged,  a portion  of  the  old  chambers  was 
used  for  the  radiating  pipe,  and  the  flues  by  which  the 
warm  air  was  carried  into  the  wards  were  left  almost 
without  change,  even  where  it  was  thought  improve- 
ments might  have  been  made.  From  careful  observa- 
tion in  the  apartments  warmed  by  the  new  fixtures,  we 
appear  to  receive  an  equal  amount  of  heat,  secure  the 
admission  of  more  fresh  air,  and  much  greater  regu- 
larity in  the  supply. 

The  boiler  of  the  hot-water  apparatus  originally 
placed  under  the  north  fifth  ward  in  1848,  having  been 
shown  to  be  too  small  for  the  purpose,  and  otherwise 
defective,  has  been  replaced  by  a new  self-regulating 
apparatus,  contrived  and  put  up  by  Morris,  Tasker  & 
Morris,  of  this  city,  and  which  thus  far  works  admirably. 
This  new  arrangement  seems,  from  our  experience  with 
it,  to  be  likely  to  answer  the  requirements  of  an  eco- 
nomical and  healthful  heating  apparatus,  especially  for 
private  dwellings  or  small  public  institutions,  better 
than  any  heretofore  devised.  The  combustion  of  the 
fuel  appears  to  be  without  waste,  being  legulated 
entirely  by  the  temperature  of  the  water  in  the  boiler, 
which,  as  it  expands  or  contracts,  opens  or  closes  valves 
above  and  below  the  fire,  which,  when  once  properly 
regulated  in  the  morning,  requires  no  other  attention 
for  the  next  twenty-four  hours  than  simply  putting  on 
a certain  quantity  of  coal  in  the  evening,  but  without 
any  raking  out  of  that  already  in  it.  The  apparatus 
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just  referred  to  is  an  improved  form  of  that  which  has 
been  so  satisfactorily  in  use  under  the  North  Museum 
and  Reading  Room  for  the  last  three  years. 

There  is  no  difference  of  opinion,  so  far  as  I know, 
among  those  having  charge  of  hospitals  for  the  insane 
in  this  country,  as  regards  the  propriety  of  adopting 
steam  or  hot  Avater  for  warming  such  buildings.  The 
Association  of  Medical  Superintendents  is  unanimous 
in  recommending  them  alone ; and  the  general  dissatis- 
faction of  private  citizens  Avith  the  hot-air  furnaces  in 
their  dwellings,  makes  any  improvement  of  the  kind 
referred  to,  especially  a subject  of  general  interest. 
While  steam  has  several  advantages,  and  Avill  com- 
monly be  preferred  for  large  establishments,  for  reasons 
not  necessary  to  be  detailed  here,  hot  water  is  unques- 
tionably more  desirable  for  private  houses,  or  other 
structures  of  moderate  size.  The  quality  of  the  air  in- 
troduced from  a properly  arranged  steam  or  hot-water 
apparatus  is  so  nearly  alike,  and  so  unexceptionable, 
that  the  question  as  to  which  shall  be  adopted  in  any 
particular  case,  is  to  be  decided  entirely  from  a refer- 
ence to  other  considerations. 

Deficiency  of  Provision  for  the  Insane,  and  the 
Remedy. — The  general  tenor  of  the  preceding  pages 
cannot  but  be  regarded  as  of  a gratifying  character. 
The  Hospital  has  been  steadily  tilled  AATith  patients,  and 
has  been  doing  about  as  much  for  that  portion  of  the 
community  for  whom  it  is  designed,  as  its  present 
buildings  will  permit.  There  is  no  class  among  us  that 
has  not  partaken  freely  of  its  advantages.  The  Avealthy 
have  resorted  to  it,  and  found  accommodations  and 
treatment  not  to  be  obtained  at  any  price  in  a private 
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situation ; while  those  in  moderate  circumstances,  and 
the  indigent,  have  enjoyed  a provision  and  advantages 
in  no  way  inferior  in  comfort  or  usefulness.  The  In- 
stitution has  been  spared  a record  of  serious  accidents, 
and  is  enabled  to  report  a steady  increase  and  advance- 
ment in  the  character  and  number  of  its  means  of  use- 
fulness. While  a numerous  body  of  its  patients  have 
been  restored  to  perfect  health,  many  others,  not  en- 
tirely well,  have  left  us  so  much  relieved  as  to  be 
able  to  appreciate  the  enjoyments  of  home,  and  all 
have  been  protected  from  injury,  been  kindly  attended, 
and  surrounded  by  as  many  as  possible  of  the  comforts, 
if  not  the  luxuries  of  life. 

There  is  one  statement,  however,  in  the  first  part  of 
the  Report,  that  deserves  a special  reference,  from  its 
painful  import,  and  from  being  suggestive  of  serious  re- 
flections to  all  who  are  concerned  to  relieve  the  afflicted, 
or  are  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  insane.  The 
fact,  to  which  allusion  has  been  made,  that  during  a 
single  year  as  many  as  fifty  cases  of  insanity,  in  a stage 
and  of  a form  that  required  prompt  treatment  of  the 
most  judicious  kind,  were  unable  to  obtain  admission 
into  the  wards  of  this  institution,  it  is  to  be  feared  tells 
a sad  story  of  grievous  sufferings  unrelieved,  of  mental 
darkness  perpetuated,  of  family  griefs  unassuaged,  and 
of  a whole  community  exposed,  in  a greater  or  less  ex- 
tent, to  the  mischievous  or  dangerous  propensities  of 
irresponsible  individuals.  How  great  all  these  may 
have  been,  will  probably  never  be  fully  known  to  any 
mortal,  for  they  belong  to  that  kind  of  sorrow  which 
those  who  suffer  most,  often  feel  the  deepest  interest 
and  anxiety  to  conceal  from  the  public  eye ; and,  poig- 
nant as  may  be  their  distress,  they  infinitely  prefer 
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burying  it  in  their  own  bosoms,  and  suffering  in  silence 
and  retirement,  than  do  anything  that  might  risk  an 
exposure  of  the  frailties  and  insane  acts  of  those  who 
are  rendered  doubly  dear  to  them  by  the  extent  and 
character  of  their  afflictions.  It  is  only  to  those  to 
whom,  in  the  hour  of  extremity,  resort  is  made  for  the 
means  of  relief,  that  even  an  approximation  to  the 
real  extent  and  character  of  these  trials  and  sufferings 
ever  becomes  exposed,  and  they  only  can  fully  appreci- 
ate the  prevalence  of  a want  that  might  long  exist,  and 
yet  remain  unknown  to  those  who,  blessed  with  health 
themselves,  have  had  little  call  to  investigate  the  con- 
dition or  afflictions  of  but  a limited  portion  of  those 
around  them. 

My  position  in  this  Institution  renders  me  painfully 
familiar  with  the  circumstances  alluded  to,  and  makes 
it  a duty  again  to  refer  to  the  subject,  although  treated 
of  at  some  length  in  my  last  annual  Report.  No  other 
apology  can  be  required — if  apology  of  any  kind  is 
needed — for  reminding  a Christian  community  of  the 
sufferings  of  any  portion  of  its  members,  of  its  own 
wants  and  best  interests,  or  for  again  calling  your  atten- 
tion, and  through  you,  that  of  the  citizens  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, to  our  present  deficiency  of  accommodations  for 
the  insane ; to  the  loss  which  is  daily  resulting  from 
this  state  of  things;  to  the  'rapidly  increasing  wants  of 
the  future ; and,  above  all,  indicating  the  means  by 
which  we  have  it  in  our  power  promptly  and  thoroughly 
to  remove  all  these  deficiencies,  and  thereby  confer 
blessings  of  the  highest  character  on  our  afflicted  fellow- 
men.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  real  character  of  insanity, 
its  prevalence  amongst  us,  the  means  of  preventing  its 
development,  or  the  true  principles  on  which  its  treat- 
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ment  should  he  based,  cannot  be  too  often  brought  to 
the  public  notice.  The  community  cannot  be  too  often 
reminded  that  this  disease  pervades  all  classes  of 
society,  spares  neither  age,  sex,  nor  calling,  claims  as  its 
victims  from  one  to  two  in  every  thousand  of  the  popu- 
lation, and  that  of  the  total  number  of  sufferers,  at 
least  two-thirds  should  be  under  special  care  and  treat- 
ment in  a well-organized  hospital.  Nor  is  it  less  im- 
portant that  all  should  know  that  while  insanity,  judi- 
ciously managed,  is,  in  its  early  stages,  as  curable  as 
most  other  serious  maladies,  when  neglected,  it  is  almost 
certain  to  lead  to  permanent  loss  of  reason,  and  that, 
unlike  what  occurs  in  other  diseases,  home  is  not  com- 
monly the  place  for  its  relief,  but  an  institution  of  a 
costly  character,  specially  prepared  for  the  purpose,  sur- 
rounded by  various  means  of  treatment  not  elsewhere 
accessible,  and  officered  by  individuals  of  proper  quali- 
fications, is  essential  to  demonstrate  its  real  curability, 
or  to  give  the  greatest  amount  of  comfort  to  those  who 
are  suffering  from  it.  Nor  can  our  citizens  have  too 
often  placed  before  them  certain  other  indisputable 
facts,  in  reference  to  the  amount  of  this  malady  among 
us,  and  our  present  means  of  treating  it,  nor  proper 
appeals  be  too  frequently  made  to  their  benevolence 
and  liberality  for  substantial  aid  to  a project  which, 
once  judiciously  carried  out,  is  sure  in  all  future  time 
to  bring  relief  of  a kind  that  cannot  be  valued  in  dol- 
lars and  cents,  to  those  whose  mental  condition  appeals 
with  peculiar  force  to  the  warmest  sympathies  of  every 
humane  heart.  It  cannot,  I am  sure,  be  too  often  stated, 
or  too  generally  known,  that  our  commonwealth,  with 
between  2,500  and  3,000  insane,  has  hospital  accom- 
modations for  only  930 ; that  Philadelphia  and  the 
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adjacent  country,  with  certainly  more  than  1,200  insane, 
can  properly  receive  for  treatment  but  630  ; that  all  her 
institutions  are  more  than  rightly  filled,  and  in  every 
year,  even  now,  numerous  cases  are  unable  promptly 
*to  receive  proper  treatment;  that  this  steadily  grow- 
ing difficulty  can  only  he  relieved  by  the  provision  of 
new  buildings,  and  that  this  Hospital,  having  peculiar 
advantages  for  carrying  out  such  an  object,  has  de- 
voted to  it  the  seventy  acres  of  land  immediately  west 
of  its  present  pleasure-grounds — a site  that  cannot  be 
surpassed  for  general  adaptation  and  natural  advan- 
tages, in  a single  tract,  secured  from  encroachments  by 
special  legislative  enactments — and  is  now  engaged  in 
providing  the  means  to  erect  thereon  a new  hospital 
for  the  insane,  with  fixtures  and  arrangements  of  so 
superior  a kind  as,  with  the  present  buildings,  to  put 
our  city,  in  this  respect,  far  in  advance  of  any  other 
on  this  continent,  and  to  give  to  those  who  are  men- 
tally diseased  advantages  nowhere  surpassed. 

It  can  hardly  be  amiss  either  to  say  to  such  a commu- 
nity as  ours,  distinguished  alike  for  its  benevolence  and 
liberality,  and  whose  present  hospital  accommodations — 
extensive  and  excellent  as  they  are — have  sprung  mainly 
from  the  efforts  of  private  citizens,  that  on  their  con- 
tributions reliance  is  placed  for  the  execution  of  this 
great  work ; that  $250,000  will  furnish  all  that  is  de- 
sired; and  that  as  soon  as  $150,000  are  subscribed,  the 
buildings  will  be  commenced ; or,  to  remind  those  who 
aid  in  securing  its  prompt  accomplishment,  how  much 
they  are  doing  for  their  fellow-citizens,  if  not  for  their 
own  immediate  friends  and  neighbors.  If  the  new  In- 
stitution accomplishes — as  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt 
that  it  will — what  the  present  hospital  has  been 
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doing  for  several  years,  those  who  contribute  to  this 
work  may  feel  the  fullest  assurance  that,  in  proportion 
to  the  amount  of  their  contributions,  they  will  share  in 
the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  in  every  year  of  its 
existence  they  have  secured  to  at  least  400  insane  per-* 
sons  a participation  in  the  enjoyment  of  all  the  com- 
forts of  a pleasant  residence,  protection  from  exposure, 
and  the  most  favorable  circumstances  to  secure  an  im- 
proved mental  condition,  or  to  promote  their  complete 
recovery ; that  of  all  these,  it  may  reasonably  be  ex- 
pected, that  from  eighty  to  one  hundred  will  annually 
be  restored  to  reason  and  to  usefulness  in  society,  and 
that  many  others  will  be  greatly  improved,  while  the 
whole  community  will  be  protected  from  the  dangerous 
acts  of  many  irresponsible  men.  They  may  know,  too, 
that  they  have,  in  the  same  proportion,  aided  in  secur- 
ing, at  all  times,  to  between  thirty  and  forty  indigent 
patients — who  otherwise  must  have  been  without  re- 
lief— the  best  treatment,  and  everything  desirable  for 
their  mental  condition,  without  charge  of  any  kind ; to 
sixty  or  seventy  others,  in  moderate  circumstances,  the 
opportunity  to  be  placed  under  as  favorable  auspices  as 
could  be  desired,  at  a rate  of  board  considerably  below 
the  actual  cost  of  their  support,  while  even  the  most 
wealthy  are  at  the  same  time  enabled  to  avail  them- 
selves of  advantages  which,  very  often,  no  amount  of 
money  could  have  furnished  in  a private  family.  Nor 
should  it  be  forgotten,  in  the  estimate  of  the  return 
which  every  dollar  thus  invested  is  sure  to  yield  in  all 
future  time,  without  regard  to  the  rise  or  fall  of  stocks, 
that  the  annual  benefits  are  not  alone  to  the  four  hun- 
dred afflicted  fellow-beings  who  are  to  be  residents  of 
the  Hospital,  but  almost  as  much  to  as  many  families 
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in  addition ; for  frequently  the  care  of  an  insane  person 
in  his  own  house  causes  an  amount  of  anxiety,  suffer- 
ing, and  injury  to  others,  that  cannot  easily  be  realized 
by  those  who  have  not  examined  the  subject.  How  the 
same  amount  of  money  can  in  any  other  way  be  made 
to  produce  as  noble  results,  or  secure  more  enduring 
good,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive. 

A scheme  of  benevolence,  promising  such  beneficent 
results  as  these,  of  whose  urgent  necessity,  expediency, 
and  utility,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  and  against  which 
no  reasonable  objection  can  be  urged,  may  well  claim 
from  our  fellow-citizens  an  unusual  degree  of  sympathy 
and  support.  It  is  no  doubtful  project — no  visionary 
experiment  to  test  novel  views  or  principles;  but  from 
the  very  day  the  new  Hospital  is  opened,  its  usefulness 
will  begin,  and  continue  as  long  as  the  structure  and 
mental  disease  exist. 

The  promptness  and  liberality  with  which  a number 
of  our  best  citizens  came  forward  and  subscribed  to  the 
work  upon  the  first  announcement  of  the  project,  and 
the  deep  interest  ever  since  manifested  in  its  early  pro- 
secution by  many  of  the  most  distinguished  and  prudent 
men  in  our  community,  may  be  regarded  as  some  evi- 
dence of  the  state  of  feeling  in  reference  to  it  with  all 
who  have  thought  seriously  on  the  subject,  and  which — 
although  temporary  circumstances  may  retard  the  assist- 
ance that  will  hereafter  be  cheerfully  rendered  in  some 
quarters — will,  I trust,  before  any  long  period,  secure  its 
complete  and  triumphant  accomplishment.  Once  com- 
menced, the  work  will  not  be  allowed  to  languish  or 
stop  short  till  finished.  The  length  of  time  required 
to  complete  such  a structure  renders  it  exceedingly  de- 
sirable that  the  subscriptions  necessary  to  secure  the 
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beginning  of  the  building  should  be  obtained  at  as  early 
a day  as  possible,  and  makes  prompt  aid  of  special 
importance. 

The  late  Jacob  G.  Morris. — It  would  scarcely  be 
possible  for  me,  in  any  record  of  the  incidents  of  the 
year  just  closed  having  relation  to  this  Institution,  to 
avoid  some  reference  to  an  event  which,  beyond  all 
others  that  have  occurred  in  the  same  period,  has  pain- 
fully agitated  the  public  mind,  and  brought  gloom  and 
sorrow  into  so  many  happy  families  throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  our  land,  llarely  has  there  been 
collected  upon  the  ocean,  in  a single  vessel,  a more 
numerous  company  of  individuals  distinguished  for  high 
public  character,  private  worth,  and  usefulness  in  so- 
ciety, than  left  Liverpool  in  the  steamer  Arctic  on  the 
20th  of  September,  1854;  and  seldom  could  it  have 
happened  that  the  loss  of  one  ship,  with  an  equal  num- 
ber on  board,  could  have  given  cause  for  such  general 
regret,  and  such  bitter  lamentations,  as  have  arisen  for 
those  who  perished  on  that  ill-fated  vessel  a single 
week  afterwards.  Of  all  those  thus  lost,  distinguished 
and  beloved  as  they  were,  no  one  was  more  deserving 
of  honorable  notice,  or  will  be  more  deeply  lamented  in 
the  community  in  which  he  lived,  and  by  those  who 
knew  him  best,  than  our  excellent  friend,  your  late 
associate,  Jacob  G.  Morris. 

A few  pages  of  this  report  devoted  to  a brief  notice — 
imperfect  as  it  may  be — of  his  life,  character,  and  be- 
nevolent services,  seems  especially  due  to  one  who,  up 
to  his  last  hours,  had  so  deep  an  interest  in  the  Penn- 
sylvania Hospital,  and  especially  in  this  branch  of  it, 
and  who,  during  his  whole  connection  with  the  Institu- 
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tion,  never  neglected  an  opportunity  to  increase  its 
usefulness,  or  to  contribute  to  the  comfort  and  happi- 
ness of  its  patients. 

Jacob  G.  Morris  was  descended  from  a family  whose 
name  is  well  known  in  the  early  annals  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. His  paternal  ancestor  emigrated  from  Wales, 
and  reached  this  country  previous  to  the  arrival  of  Wil- 
liam Penn.  His  father,  grandfather,  and  others  of  his 
near  relatives,  held  various  posts  of  honor  and  responsi- 
bility in  their  native  city,  and  possessed  in  an  eminent 
degree  the  confidence  and  esteem  of  their  fellow-citizens. 

The  subject  of  our  notice  was  horn  in  the  city  of 
Philadelphia,  on  the  20th  of  July,  1800,  and  passed  the 
early  years  of  his  life  in  this  vicinity.  After  complet- 
ing his  scholastic  education,  he  entered  the  counting- 
house  of  the  late  Matthew  L.  Bevan,  and  was  there 
distinguished  for  his  activity  and  attention  to  his  duties. 
At  the  conclusion  of  his  mercantile  apprenticeship  he 
entered  into  commercial  pursuits,  in  which  he  continued 
till  1828,  when  he  retired  from  active  business,  being 
possessed  of  a comfortable  fortune,  and,  as  he  felt,  suffi- 
cient to  gratify  all  his  reasonable  wants.  In  1822,  he 
married  Lydia,  daughter  of  John  P.  Coates,  a most 
estimable  lady,  and  to  whom  he  was  devotedly  attached. 
His  health  becoming  somewhat  impaired  in  the  early 
part  of  1829,  accompanied  by  his  wife  and  only  remain- 
ing child — having  lost  two  previously — he  visited 
Europe,  and  travelled  extensively  in  Great  Britain  and 
on  the  continent ; and  in  a little  more  than  a year 
returned  to  Philadelphia  with  his  health  entirely  re- 
stored. 

In  1835,  in  company  with  his  wife  and  daughter,  he 
again  visited  different  countries  of  Europe,  and  remained 
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abroad  till  1838.  During  this  trip  he  had  the  misfor- 
tune to  lose  his  excellent  wife,  who  died  at  St.  Ger- 
main, near  Paris,  in  September,  1837.  Prom  this  time 
the  affection  heretofore  divided  between  his  wife  and 
daughter,  was  centred  in  the  latter.  A more  devoted 
or  anxious  father  could  nowhere  be  found,  and  there 
was  nothing  omitted  which  the  tenderest  interest,  or 
the  most  liberal  use  of  means  could  provide,  for  the 
benefit  of  one  whose  amiability  and  bright  intelligence 
rewarded  the  fond  parent  for  all  his  attentions. 

A considerable  part  of  the  years  1847  and  1848  he 
again  passed  in  Europe,  accompanied,  as  before,  by  his 
daughter,  with  whom  he  revisited,  with  great  satisfac- 
tion, the  many  scenes  with  which  he  had  already  become 
familiar,  and  which  she  had  seen  in  her  childish  days. 
This  daughter,  for  whose  welfare  and  happiness  he  was 
ever  ready  to  devote  his  whole  time,  and  everything  he 
could  command,  was  married  in  May,  1850,  to  a highly 
respectable  physician  of  Virginia;  but  her  health, 
which  had  been  delicate  for  a considerable  period,  and 
had  given  the  most  serious  cause  for  apprehensions  to 
her  devoted  father  and  friends,  continued  to  fail  with 
great  rapidity,  and  in  September  of  the  same  year, 
our  friend,  who  was  so  well  calculated  for  the  enjoy- 
ment of  domestic  life,  and  whose  affections  were  of  the 
warmest  and  most  unselfish  kind,  was  deprived  of  this 
last  member  of  his  family.  This,  his  only  remaining 
child,  was  taken  from  him  by  consumption,  that  fell 
destroyer,  which,  in  our  land,  consigns  to  an  early  tomb 
so  many  of  the  young  and  beautiful,  who  seem  to  have 
everything  but  health  to  render  life  desirable. 

In  May,  1854,  Jacob  G.  Morris  again  embarked  for 
Europe,  and,  after  a pleasant  voyage,  arrived  safely  at 
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Liverpool.  In  this  instance,  for  the  first  time,  he  went 
abroad  alone,  and  his  social  nature,  from  the  start, 
seemed  to  feel  that  this  journey  was  likely  to  prove 
less  pleasant  than  those  that  had  preceded  it;  for  he 
left  New  York,  even  after  getting  on  ship-board,  with 
considerable  reluctance,  and  without  the  buoyancy  of 
spirits  which,  on  such  an  occasion,  was  natural  to  him. 
After  leaving  England,  he  extended  his  journey  to  a 
section  of  Europe  not  heretofore  visited  by  him,  and 
travelled  over  a considerable  part  of  Norway,  Sweden, 
and  Denmark.  He  afterwards  went  to  Paris,  where  he 
spent  a short  time  preparatory  to  a contemplated  visit 
through  a part  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  which  he 
hoped  to  accomplish  in  time  to  return  in  the  steamer 
Atlantic,  with  his  friend  Captain  West,  with  whom  he 
had  made  his  outward  voyage,  and  in  whose  skill  and 
seamanship  he  had  the  highest  confidence.  After 
reaching  England,  however,  he  took  cold;  and  a bron- 
chitic affection,  to  which  he  was  somewhat  subject, 
confined  him  to  the  house  in  Liverpool,  and  prostrated 
his  strength  considerably.  This  indisposition  compelled 
him  to  give  up  his  intended  journey  to  Ireland;  and 
although  he  received  every  attention  from  his  acquaint- 
ances, yet,  having  no  friends  to  be  constantly  with  him 
at  his  hotel,  he  felt  sensibly  the  loneliness  of  his  situa- 
tion, became  somewhat  dispirited,  and  unusually  anxious 
to  return  home,  where,  as  he  expressed  it,  “ if  he  was 
to  be  sick,  he  might  have  his  own  friends  and  his  own 
physician  about  him.”  Several  acquaintances,  too, 
who  were  about  returning  to  the  United  States,  were 
urgent  that  he  should  join  them,  and  leave  England  a 
month  sooner  than  he  intended.  Unfortunately,  all 
these  circumstances  induced  him  to  give  up  his  plan  of 
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returning  in  the  Atlantic,  which  reached  her  berth  on 
the  very  day  on  which  he  had  written  to  me  I might 
expect  to  see  him  in  New  York,  and  induced  him  to 
take  passage  in  the  Arctic,  which  left  Liverpool  on  the 
20th  of  September,  and  whose  sad  fate  is  too  fresh  in 
the  recollection  of  all  to  require  more  than  a passing 
notice.  Seven  days  out,  while  under  full  headway,  in 
a dense  fog,  on  the  banks  of  Newfoundland,  she  came 
in  violent  collision  with  another  steamer,  and  in  less 
than  five  hours  after,  that  noble  vessel  went  down,  car- 
rying with  her  nearly  three  hundred  of  those  who 
composed  her  living  freight  when  she  sailed  from 
Liverpool. 

When  with  the  list  of  passengers,  the  sad  intelli- 
gence reached  Philadelphia,  that  of  all  that  numerous 
company,  not  one  woman,  nor  a single  child,  nor  a soli- 
tary invalid  was  saved,  no  one  who  knew  Jacob  G. 
Mor  ris  longer  felt  a hope  that  he  could  have  been 
rescued,  except  from  some  special  interposition  of  Pro- 
vidence. From  what  they  knew  of  his  chivalric  and 
gallant  feelings,  and  his  benevolent  and  sympathizing 
heart,  they  were  sure  that  as  long  as  there  was  a female, 
or  a child,  or  a helpless  fellow-being  to  be  assisted,  he 
would  be  found  upon  the  deck  of  the  unfortunate  ves- 
sel; and  that,  regardless  of  his  own  safety,  he  would 
never  enter  a boat  while  he  believed  he  could  be  useful 
to  those  who  he  always  felt  had  a claim  upon  him  for 
his  most  earnest  assistance.  The  result  verified  the 
correctness  of  these  gloomy  anticipations.  From  sur- 
vivors of  that  disastrous  day,  who  knew  him  well,  and 
recollected  his  person  and  his  doings,  it  has  been  clearly 
ascertained,  that  from  the  time  of  the  accident,  he  was 
among  the  most  active  in  doing  whatever  was  possible 
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for  the  comfort  and  tranquillity  of  the  helpless  crowd 
around  him ; that  the  last  act  in  which  he  was  seen  to 
be  engaged  was  securing  life-preservers  around  the 
bodies  of  the  unfortunate  females  who  stood  upon  the 
deck  of  the  vessel;  and  that  a few  moments  before  the 
final  plunge — which  all  saw  to  be  near  at  hand — and 
which  buried  so  many  earthly  hopes,  and  crushed  so 
many  fond  hearts — lie  was  seen  standing  calmly,  with 
folded  arms — as  his  friends  may  remember  often  to  have 
seen  him — as  if  awaiting  an  event  which  he  knew  to 
he  inevitable,  and  from  which  he  felt  all  earthly  power 
was  impotent  to  save. 

Possessed  of  an  ample  fortune,  and  with  a truly  be- 
nevolent heart,  the  activity,  energy,  and  sound  sense  of 
Jacob  G.  Morris,  made  him  a desirable  manager  in  the 
charitable  institutions  abounding  in  our  city.  Ilis 
services  were  frequently  thus  sought,  and  wherever  he 
consented  to  serve,  he  felt  it  a duty  to  leave  nothing 
undone  that  could  promote  the  success  of  the  under- 
taking. lie  did  much,  too,  to  relieve  the  sufferings  of 
the  unfortunate,  and  to  lessen  the  privations  of  the 
poor,  in  that  delicate,  unostentatious  way,  which  made 
his  aid  doubly  valued  by  its  recipients,  and  which,  ex- 
cept accidentally,  was  rarely  known  even  to  his  most 
intimate  friends.  He  made  it  a rule  to  expend  all  his 
income,  whatever  it  might  he ; and  as  his  own  habits 
were  in  no  way  extravagant,  a large  portion  of  it  was 
devoted  to  deeds  of  charity.  He  never  allowed  him- 
self to  go  in  debt,  but  would  not  hesitate,  when  urgent 
appeals  were  made  for  assistance,  to  deny  himself  many 
personal  gratifications,  rather  than  that  the  relief  of 
suffering  should  be  delayed. 

Honest  in  the  strictest  degree  in  all  things  and  at 
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all  times,  he  could  not  brook  anything  like  dishonesty 
in  others,  no  matter  what  the  pretence  or  the  sophistry 
with  which  it  might  be  glossed  over. 

In  the  examination  of  the  accounts  of  the  institu- 
tions or  trusts  Avitli  which  he  was  connected,  his  mer- 
cantile education  and  business  habits  made  him 
remarkably  particular  and  exact,  looking  carefully  into 
every  detail,  and  verifying  the  correctness  of  prepared 
statements  by  careful  personal  examination. 

He  was  strikingly  conscientious,  and  whatever  he 
believed  right  he  carried  out  steadily  and  fearlessly, 
without  regard  to  what  others  might  think  of  his 
course.  He  performed  much  labor  as  trustee  or  guar- 
dian, and  fortunate  were  they  who  could  secure  his 
services  for  such  a purpose,  for  his  good  sound  common 
sense,  fidelity,  promptness,  and  zeal,  were  rarely  sur- 
passed. 

He  was  an  exceedingly  pleasant  companion,  his  edu- 
cation, travel,  and  intercourse  with  the  best  society 
rendered  him  always  welcome,  and  his  gallantry, 
courtesy,  and  kindness,  were  everywhere  proverbial. 
As  a travelling  companion,  he  was  unsurpassed,  and 
as  such  was  especially  valued  by  all  who  had  enjoyed 
that  privilege. 

His  acute  appreciation  of  right,  and  his  utter  abhor- 
rence of  wrong,  with  a warm-hearted  temperament, 
made  him  somewdiat  impulsive ; to  which,  among  his 
friends,  he  often  referred  with  regret ; but  his  sound 
sense  and  goodness  of  heart,  his  generous  feelings  and 
complete  unselfishness,  made  his  impulses  so  generally 
right,  that  it  was  commonly  quite  as  safe  to  follow  them, 
as  the  conclusions  which  many  others  arrive  at  by  slow 
and  labored  reflection.  He  never  wilfully  wounded  the 
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feelings  of  another,  or  did  what  he  considered  injustice 
to  a fellow-being.  If  he  could  be  convinced  that  he 
had  unintentionally  wronged  any  one,  no  man  could  be 
more  glad  to  make  prompt  and  honorable  reparation. 
He  was  peculiarly  independent  and  courageous ; and, 
in  cases  of  emergency,  he  often  assumed  a moral  and 
personal  responsibility  of  which  few  men  are  capable. 
This  has  occurred  in  several  instances  in  the  public 
institutions  with  which  he  was  connected,  and  was 
often  of  immense  importance  to  their  welfare  and  use- 
fulness, although  known  only  to  a few  of  his  most  inti- 
mate friends. 

A man  of  great  system  and  strict  business  habits,  he 
was  remarkable  for  his  industry  and  his  desire  to  do 
his  full  share  in  every  work  with  which  he  was  asso- 
ciated ; and  few  of  our  citizens  were  more  steadily 
occupied,  or  so  completely  allowed  their  labor  for 
others  to  he  limited  only  by  their  physical  ability. 

Deeply  attached  to  his  native  city  and  State,  there 
was  no  object  calculated  to  promote  their  prosperity 
and  elevate  their  character  in  which  he  was  not  inte- 
rested, or  to  which  he  hesitated  to  give  an  earnest  and 
liberal  support. 

In  his  daily  walks  in  life,  Jacob  G.  Morris  was  a 
beautiful  exemplification  of  practical  Christianity.  His 
ancestors  were  members  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  and 
although  not  himself  belonging  to  that  religious  body, 
he  fully  approved  of  their  fundamental  doctrines  and 
principles,  and  was  a regular  attendant  of  their  meet- 
ings for  worship.  He  regarded  his  fellow-men  as 
brethren,  and  seemed  desirous  in  all  things  to  do  to 
them  as  he  would  wish  them  to  do  to  him.  Spotless  in 
his  own  character,  he  visited  the  widows,  the  fatherless, 
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and  the  afflicted,  and  felt  it  his  highest  gratification  to 
minister  to  their  wants,  and  alleviate  their  sorrows. 
When  he  made  a feast,  he  preferred  to  obey  the  Scrip- 
tural injunction,  to  call  the  lame  and  the  blind,  and  the 
afflicted,  who  were  not  able  to  recompense  him.  He 
had  himself  partaken  freely  of  sorrow,  and  been  made 
familiar  with  grief ; his  whole  immediate  family,  as 
already  remarked,  having  been  taken  from  him  by 
death — two  children  previous  to  his  first  trip  to  Europe, 
his  wife  during  his  second  visit  to  the  Continent,  in 
1837 ; and  his  only  remaining  child,  just  arrived  at 
womanhood,  and  settled  in  life,  in  1853.  His  mental 
susceptibilities  were  such  that  he  must  have  felt  these 
repeated  shocks  most  acutely,  for  few  men  were  better 
calculated  for  the  enjoyments  of  domestic  life ; but  to 
the  world,  he  met  them  with  an  air  of  resignation  that 
could  have  been  inspired  only  by  the  hopes  and  faith 
of  the  Christian.  In  all  his  subsequent  life,  he  showed 
that  he  had  learned  the  important  lesson,  that  our  own 
sorrows  and  losses,  heart-rending  and  irreparable  as 
they  may  be,  may  yet  have  their  intensity  lessened, 
and  their  acuteness  blunted,  by  following  the  impulses 
of  a benevolent  heart,  and  ministering  to  the  wants 
and  relieving  the  sufferings  of  our  fellow-men. 

During  his  first  journey  in  Europe,  in  1828,  he  com- 
menced his  collection  of  coins,  which  he  has  steadily 
increased  in  every  part  of  that  country,  or  this  conti- 
nent which  he  has  visited,  till  it  has  come  to  be  re- 
garded as  one  of  the  most  valuable  in  America.  He 
was  also  fond  of  collecting  curiosities  of  various  other 
kinds,  and  having  a cultivated  taste  for  the  fine  arts,  he 
had  acquired,  by  purchase,  a number  of  valuable  pic- 
tures. None  of  these  objects  had  been  forgotten  dur- 
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ing  his  last  visit,  and  he  was  bringing  home  with  him 
several  fine  paintings  and  other  objects  of  interest,  quite 
as  much  for  the  gratification  of  his  friends  as  for  his  own. 

At  the  time  of  his  death,  besides  being  one  of  the 
most  active  managers  of  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital, 
and  of  the  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Instruction 
of  the  Blind,  he  was  Vice-President  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Training  School  for  Idiotic  and  Feeble-minded  Chil- 
dren, a manager  of  the  Union  Benevolent  Society, 
a member  of  the  Pennsylvania  Historical  Society,  of 
the  American  Philosophical  Society,  of  the  Academy 
of  Fine  Arts,  and  various  other  institutions  of  less 
note.  In  no  one  conld  he  be  long  engaged  with- 
out his  character  being  known  and  his  services  ap- 
preciated by  his  associates,  as  manifested  by  their  pro- 
ceedings in  reference  to  his  loss.  Most  honorable 
mention  of  him  has  been  made  in  all;  and  in  at  least 
two,  individuals  have  been  appointed  to  prepare  notices 
of  his  life.  The  Institution  for  the  Blind,  besides  pub- 
lishing a beautiful  tribute  to  his  memory,  prepared  by 
the  venerable  President  of  that  Association,  appointed 
a committee  “ to  cause  an  appropriate  tablet,  with  an 
inscription  commemorative  of  his  virtues  and  services, 
to  be  placed  in  the  large  hall  of  the  Institution.” 

Although  active  in  his  efforts  in  behalf  of  all  the 
institutions  with  which  he  was  connected,  he  was  par- 
ticularly interested  in  that  for  the  Blind,  and  in  the 
Pennsylvania  Hospital.  His  connection  with  the  first 
dates  from  September,  1842,  when  he  became  a mem- 
ber of  its  Board  of  Managers  ; and  from  that  period,  lie 
devoted  an  amount  of  time  and  labor  to  it,  and  in  pro- 
moting the  happiness  of  its  inmates,  that  can  hardly  be 
appreciated  by  those  not  intimately  connected  with 
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him,  and  familiar  with  the  Institution.  His  associates 
in  the  Board  of  Managers  feel  that  they  have  sustained 
a loss  that  can  hardly  be  repaired.  For  years,  he  was  in 
the  habit  of  paying  frequent  visits  to  the  Institution, 
and  devoting  a certain  evening  each  week  to  reading 
aloud  to  the  pupils.  Often  a portion  of  the  Sabbath, 
in  company  with  his  daughter  during  her  life,  was 
passed  in  the  same  manner  ; and  he  frequently  travelled 
with  the  pupils,  when  making  excursions  to  excite  the 
public  interest  in  the  welfare  of  this  unfortunate  class. 
He  was  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  “ The  Home,” 
in  the  establishment  of  which  he  had  taken  an  active 
interest,  and  was  a most  useful  member  of  the  Committee 
on  the  “ Household,”  during  the  whole  period  of  his 
connection  with  the  Institution.  At  one  time,  when 
the  Institution  was  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  deprived 
of  the  services  of  its  Principal,  he  was  unanimously 
called  upon  by  the  Board  to  assume  the  duties  of  that 
station.  He  promptly,  and  without  hesitation,  accepted 
the  trust ; and  for  a period  of  three  months,  devoted 
himself  without  reserve  to  its  onerous  and  responsible 
duties. 

These  services,  like  others  throughout  his  whole 
connection  with  the  Institution,  were  of  a kind  that 
can  hardly  be  overestimated ; but  for  them  he  always 
declined  receiving  compensation.  The  contributors, 
however,  at  one  of  their  annual  meetings,  directed 
the  Board  of  Managers  “ to  prepare  and  present  to  him 
a suitable  piece  of  plate  on  which  should  be  engraved 
the  thanks  of  the  Association  for  his  valuable  and  gra- 
tuitous services.”  Rarely  has  any  one  received  a testi- 
monial that  was  better  deserved. 

Jacob  G.  Morris  was  elected  a Manager  of  the  Penn- 
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sylvania  Hospital  in  September,  1844,  and  from  that 
time  took  an  active  interest  in  all  its  departments.  He 
was  always  ready  to  perform  any  services  that  were 
assigned  him ; and  in  the  language  of  your  Presi- 
dent, “ that  Board  never  had  a more  faithful  or  zealous 
member.”  Although  thoroughly  alive  to  everything 
concerning  the  Hospital,  it  was  especially  for  the  wel- 
fare of  the  insane  that  he  manifested  the  deepest  in- 
terest and  the  most  active  concern. 

He  had  had  large  opportunities  of  witnessing  the 
mode  formerly  adopted  in  treating  this  class  of  sufferers, 
and  had  carefully  looked  into  the  ameliorations  which 
modern  science  and  humanity  have  introduced  for  tlieir 
relief.  He  was  convinced  that  still  more  was  to  be 
effected,  and  therefore  lost  no  suitable  opportunity  to 
urge  the  adoption  of  every  improvement  that  seemed 
likely  to  hasten  this  desirable  result.  Pie  was  a fre- 
quent visitor  among  our  patients,  and  was  always  joy- 
fully received.  He  showed  so  much  sensibility,  and 
such  delicacy  in  reference  to  the  feelings  of  the  patients, 
as  to  excite  the  admiration  of  all  about  them.  Anxious 
as  he  was  that  the  good  points  of  the  Institution  should 
be  generally  known,  and  its  advantages  fully  appreciated 
by  the  community,  he  had  the  most  thorough  abhor- 
rence of  everything  that  could  expose  the  frailties  of 
the  afflicted,  or  cause  a moment’s  pain  to  the  most  sen- 
sitive individual.  The  kindness  of  his  manner  in  our 
wards  w as  striking,  and  can  hardly  be  better  illustrated 
than  by  the  remarks  of  a very  excited  patient,  who, 
when  he  heard  his  name  mentioned  in  connection  with 
the  loss  of  the  Arctic,  after  expressing  his  regrets, 
added : “ I remember  him  well,  and  shall  never  forget 
how,  on  the  first  day  I came  here,  I heard  him  speak 
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so  kindly  and  in  such  gentle  tones  to  poor  E , that 

even  in  the  despair  in  which  I then  was,  I could  not 
help  thinking  how  fortunate  I was,  if  I was  to  be 
surrounded  by  people  with  as  warm  hearts,  as  gentle 
tones  of  voice,  and  as  kind  and  sympathizing  manners.” 
This  was  the  first  impression  generally  made  on  all,  and 
subsequent  intercourse  could  only  tend  to  confirm  its 
correctness. 

The  slightest  wish  made  by  a patient,  especially  of 
the  gentler  sex,  he  rarely  failed  to  esteem  it  a duty  to 
gratify;  and  it  was  surprising  what  an  amount  of  labor 
he  would  often  undergo  to  enable  him  to  effect  it.  It 
differed  little  with  him  whether  it  was  to  procure  a 
toy  for  a child,  patterns  or  materials  for  ladies’  fancy 
work,  a piano  for  a ward,  a collection  of  books  for  the 
library,  curiosities  for  the  museum,  or  funds  for  some 
greater  undertaking,  he  entered  on  the  task  with  an 
equal  zeal,  and  with  an  earnestness  and  hearty  good  will 
which  never  left  a doubt  of  success.  Rarely  did  he  fail 
in  anything  of  the  kind  he  undertook;  and  his  own 
gratification  at  such  a result  quite  equalled  that  of 
those  who  were  immediately  benefited. 

He  gave  liberally  of  his  own  money,  and  labored 
earnestly  in  securing  the  assistance  of  others  in  pro- 
viding whatever  seemed  specially  important  in  promot- 
ing the  comfort  and  happiness  of  the  patients.  We 
are  constantly  reminded  of  his  delicate  consideration 
for  the  sick,  his  goodness  of  heart,  his  liberality,  and 
the  great  loss  we  have  sustained,  in  every  visit  through 
this  Hospital;  for  there  is  scarce  a ward,  hall,  or  read- 
ing-room but  which  contains  some  evidence  of  his  gene- 
rosity and  kindly  interest,  as  well  as  the  result  of  his 
appeals  to  others,  some  of  whom,  perhaps,  without  his 
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benevolent  suggestions,  might  not  have  had  the  gratifi- 
cation they  have  since  experienced  in  ministering  to  the 
comforts  of  the  afflicted.  He  placed  on  our  walls  seve- 
ral valuable  oil  paintings,  and  purchased  expressly  for 
the  museum  a large  collection  of  curiosities;  besides 
making  numerous  presents  of  a useful  or  ornamental 
character. 

The  crowded  state  of  this  Hospital,  and  the  defi- 
ciency of  accommodations  for  the  insane  in  our  commu- 
nity, had  for  a considerable  time  been  attracting  his 
attention;  and  as  soon  as  the  project  for  the  new  Hos- 
pital was  suggested,  it  met  his  cordial  approbation.  He 
at  once  offered  $1,000  as  his  first  contribution  to  the 
work,  and  devoted  no  small  part  of  the  little  time 
that  elapsed  before  his  departure  for  Europe  in  calling 
attention  to  its  importance,  and  soliciting  subscriptions 
in  aid  of  the  object.  The  very  last  day  before  sailing 
that  was  devoted  to  public  affairs,  was  thus  employed; 
and  one  of  the  last  injunctions  made  by  him  to  a friend 
interested  in  the  same  cause  was,  that  he  should  let  no 
circumstances  diminish  His  zeal  in  the  good  work. 

While  last  abroad,  he  never  forgot  this  subject.  The 
wants  of  the  insane  in  our  community,  and  the  best 
means  of  administering  to  their  relief,  were  constantly 
before  him.  In  every  part  of  his  travels,  he  visited  all 
the  institutions  for  the  insane  worthy  of  note,  and  col- 
lected everything  that  he  thought  might  be  useful  in 
our  new  undertaking.  In  the  very  last  letter  I received 
from  him  this  subject  was  earnestly  dwelt  upon,  and 
although  anxious  to  be  at  home,  he  declared  his  will- 
ingness to  return  to  Europe  at  any  time  as  one  of  a 
comm  ission  to  visit  the  best  foreign  institutions,  defray- 
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ing  his  own  expenses,  and  contributing  liberally  to 
those  of  bis  associate. 

In  reference  to  this  great  work,  he  not  only  felt  that 
it  must  be  done,  but  that  it  must  be  done  promptly  and 
thoroughly;  and  had  bis  life  been  spared,  be  bad  in- 
tended, on  bis  return,  to  devote  bis  best  energies  to 
secure  its  early  accomplishment.  This  was  a work  for 
which  be  was  admirably  qualified;  of  known  unselfish- 
ness, and  genuine  benevolence,  be  had  an  earnestness 
of  manner  when  pleading  for  such  a cause,  that  made 
bis  appeals  for  aid  almost  irresistible ; and  his  associates 
cannot  but  feel  that  bis  absence  from  among  them  adds 
materially  to  the  amount  of  benevolent  work  they  are 
called  upon  to  perform. 

The  intimate  friends  of  Jacob  G.  Morris  justly  feel 
that  they  have  abundant  cause  for  lamentation  for  one 
who  has  been  thus  cut  oft'  in  the  vigor  of  manhood  and 
in  the  midst  of  bis  usefulness;  they  know  that  there  is 
left  vacant  a place  in  their  hearts,  at  the  council  board, 
and  in  the  community,  not  easy  to  be  filled;  but  it  is 
the  afflicted,  the  blind,  the  insane,  the  sick  poor,  and 
all  whose  lot  is  suffering  and  privation,  that  have  espe- 
cial cause  to  mourn  the  loss  of  one  whose  whole  life  was 
likely  to  be  devoted  to  their  service,  and  who  deemed  it 
his  highest  privilege  to  be  able  to  mitigate  their  sor- 
rows. May  we,  who  knew  him  so  well,  while  honoring 
his  name,  and  feebly  commemorating  his  virtues  and 
his  life  of  usefulness  and  benevolence,  emulate  his 
bright  example,  so  that  when  called  away,  even  if  with 
as  little  notice  and  in  as  unexpected  a form,  we  may  be 
as  well  prepared  to  meet  the  pale  messenger,  with  as* 
long  an  array  of  good  works,  and  with  as  firm  a reli- 
ance on  the  mercies  of  a Redeemer,  as  we  trust  was  the 
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lot  of  the  valued  friend  whose  memory  we  must  ever 
cherish,  and  whose  loss  we  must  long  deplore. 

Receipts  and  Expenditures. — The  following  abstract 
of  the  receipts  and  expenditures  of  all  kinds  has  been 
prepared  at  my  request  by  J ohn  4\  istar,  Steward  of  the 
Hospital,  and  shows  that  the  actual  receipts  from  the 
hoard  of  patients,  and  other  sources,  was  $2,322  80  less 
than  the  expenditures;  owing  mainly,  however,  to  the 
less  prompt  payment  than  usual  of  the  last  quarter’s 
accounts.  The  actual  earnings  of  the  Institution  during 
185-1  have  equalled  all  its  expenses,  notwithstanding 
the  very  great  increase  in  the  cost  of  various  kinds  of 
provisions  and  fuel,  even  over  that  of  the  previous  year. 

The  average  cost  of  each  patient  has  been  thirty-two 
cents  per  week  more  than  last  year.  The  average 
number  of  free  patients  during  the  whole  period  was 
36 ; and  the  amount  expended  in  the  year  on  that  class 
was  $8,924  76.  The  number  received  at  rates  below 
the  actual  cost  of  their  support,  in  addition  to  those  just 
noticed,  was  60. 


Expenditures. 


Salaries  and  wages  of  all  kinds 

$16,700 

20 

Household  expenses  .... 

23,190 

30 

Furniture,  fuel,  lights,  &c. 

7,376 

10 

Farm,  garden,  grounds,  live  stock,  and 

carriages  ...... 

2,641 

47 

Repairs  and  improvements 

4,616 

79 

Medicines  ...... 

816 

85 

Amusement  of  patients 

506 

30 

Miscellaneous  ..... 

921 

96 

Total  expenditures  .... 

$56,769 

97 

Net  receipts  ..... 

54,447 

17 

Excess  of  expenditures  . 

$2,322 

80 
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Average  number  of  patients  ....  229 

“ “ free  patients  ...  36 

Average  cost  per  week  of  each  patient  . . $4  76 

Amount  expended  in  1854  on  free  patients  $8,924  76 

Acknowledgments. — As  usual,  I have  the  satisfac- 
tion to  make  acknowledgments  to  various  friends  who 
have  manifested  their  interest  in  our  Institution  hy 
contributions  towards  increasing  the  comforts  and 
means  of  amusement  of  the  patients. 

To  Eliza  P.  Gurney,  we  are  indebted  for  valuable 
books,  and  a donation  of  $100,  which  has  been  appro- 
priated to  increasing  the  means  of  instruction  and 
amusement  of  the  patients  ; to  John  M.  • Whitall,  for  a 
donation  of  $50,  for  promoting  the  comfort  of  indigent 
patients;  to  M.  Seabrook,  for  $3  93,  for  the  library; 
to  Frederick  Brown,  for  two  plaster  busts,  and  130 
volumes  of  books  for  the  library ; to  Mrs.  Caroline  Pen- 
nock,  for  a fine  piano  for  the  ladies’  5th  ward;  to  Jacob 
G.  Morris,  for  various  curiosities  and  objects  of  interest 
for  the  museums  ; to  Mordecai  D.  Lewis,  for  a number 
of  books,  and  a large  lot  of  printed  music  ; to  Lawrence 
Lewis,  for  the  “Illustrated  London  News”  for  1854;  to 
W.  F.  Langenheim,  for  a collection  of  his  beautiful  and 
original  views  of  European  and  American  scenery,  on 
glass,  for  the  stereoscope  and  magic  lantern;  to  John 
F.  Mascher,  for  three  of  his  improved  stereoscopes ; to 
James  W.  Queen,  for  pictures  for  the  museum;  to 
Morris,  Tasker  & Morris,  for  two  beautiful  iron  vases ; 
to  Elihu  Roberts,  for  a Chinese  porcelain  bath-tub ; to 
Dr.  Edward  Jenner  Coxe,  for  books,  pamphlets,  and 
periodicals ; to  William  W elsh,  for  the  use  of  a very 
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extensive  collection  of  slides  for  the  magic  lantern  ; to 
William  G.  Malin,  for  various  periodicals;  to  Joseph 
R.  Chandler,  and  William  II.  Kurtz,  Members  of  Con- 
gress, and  Eli  K.  Price,  and  William  C.  Patterson,  of 
the  State  Legislature,  for  valuable  public  documents ; 
to  Miss  D.  L.  Dix,  for  valuable  public  documents,  and 
other  evidences  of  her  interest  in  the  Institution ; and 
to  John  M.  Butler,  for  a handsome  collection  of  engrav- 
ings for  framing.  I have  also  to  acknowledge  the  re- 
ceipt of  the  “ Boston  Olive  Branch,”  the  “ Methodist 
Quarterly  Review,”  the  “ Presbyterian  Review,”  “ Ban- 
ner of  the  Cross,”  “ Colonization  Herald,”  and  “ Episco- 
pal Recorder,”  which  have  been  sent  to  the  Institution 
without  charge,  either  by  their  proprietors  or  other 
friends,  and  for  which  we  return  our  thanks. 

Dr.  J.  Edwards  Lee  continues  to  perform  the  respon- 
sible duties  of  Assistant  Physician,  and  John  and  Mar- 
garet  N.  Wistar  those  of  Steward  and  Matron,  to  all  of 
whom  I am  under  obligations  for  their  valuable  services 
and  attention  to  the  best  interests  of  the  Institution. 

The  Supervisors,  Teachers,  Attendants,  and  all  others 
having  duties  in  connection  with  the  patients,  as  a body, 
have  justly  earned  commendation  for  fidelity  and  atten- 
tion to  their  charge.  The  comforts  of  the  inmates  of 
a hospital  for  the  insane  are  so  often  closely  connected 
with  the  character  and  actions  of  all  those  whose  duties 
bring  them  constantly  into  direct  association  with  the 
patients  in  the  wards,  that  when  their  onerous  and 
responsible  services  are  cheerfully  and  faithfully  per- 
formed, and  in  the  true  spirit  of  kindness  and  sym- 
pathy, no  persons  are  more  deserving  of  special  acknow- 
ledgments, or  are  more  likely  to  be  properly  appreciated 
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by  those  who  have  the  immediate  direction  of  such  an 
institution. 

Conclusion. — The  period  embraced  in  the  present 
Report  completes  the  fourteenth  year  that  this  Institu- 
tion has  been  in  operation  and  under  my  care,  and  no 
one  else  can  feel  more  sensibly  than  I do  the  abundant 
cause  there  is  for  thankfulness  and  gratitude  to  an  over- 
seeing Providence  for  all  his  mercies  and  protection 
during  that  period.  May  it  ever  be  equally  blessed, 
and  enjoy  the  active  interest  and  cordial  sympathy  of 
the  enlightened  community  in  which  it  is  located,  and 
which  has  so  deep  an  interest  in  its  prosperity  and 
efficiency ! 


Pennsylvania  Hospital  for  the  Insane, 
1 mo.  1st,  1855. 


APPENDIX. 


ADMISSION  OF  PATIENTS 


INTO  THE 


PENNSYLVANIA  HOSPITAL  FOR  TIIE  INSANE,* 


AT 


PHILADELPHIA. 


All  classes  of  insane  persons,  without  regard  to  the 
duration  of  the  disease  or  of  its  curability,  are  admitted 
into  this  Institution.  Idiots,  however,  it  may  be  stated, 
are  not  received;  and  for  the  epileptic,  a special  agree- 
ment should  be  made. 

Cases  of  Mania-a-Potu  are  not  received  into  this  Hos- 
pital; but  into  that  in  the  city,  exclusively. 

Preparatory  to  the  reception  of  a patient,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  arrange  the  rate  of  board,  &c.,  with  a member 
of  the  Board  of  Managers, f and  to  furnish  a certificate 

* This  is  the  only  title  of  this  Institution , and  the  only  proper  direc- 
tion for  letters,  &c.  Other  names,  occasionally  used,  are  liable  to  make 
confusion,  by  confounding  it  with  another  institution  in  the  same 
vicinity. 

f The  names  of  these  gentlemen  will  he  found  in  the  front  of  this 
Report,  and  their  places  of  residence  can  be  learned,  on  application  at 
the  Hospital,  in  Eighth  Street,  between  Spruce  and  Pine,  Philadelphia, 
where  blank  forms  for  physician’s  certificate,  bond,  questions,  &c.,  can 
always  be  obtained. 
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of  the  patient’s  insanity  from  some  respectable  graduate 
of  medicine,  with  a request  from  a near  relative  or 
friend  that  the  individual  may  he  received  into  the 
Institution.  A full  and  detailed  history  of  each  case 
is  also  particularly  requested. 

For  the  payment  of  board,  and  removal  of  a patient 
when  discharged,  security  is  always  required  from  some 
responsible  resident  of  the  city  or  county  of  Philadel- 
phia. Payment  for  the  first  thirteen  weeks’  board  is 
always  to  be  made  in  advance,  when  the  patient  is 
taken  to  the  Institution;  and  if  the  patient  is  removed 
uncured , before  the  expiration  of  three  months,  and 
contrary  to  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Superintend- 
ing Physician,  board  is  always  required  for  that  period; 
otherwise,  the  charge  is  only  for  the  time  actually 
passed  in  the  Hospital. 

Large  chambers  and  private  attendants  can  always 
be  supplied,  if  desired  by  the  friends  of  the  patients. 


Contributions  and  donations  will  be  received  by  any 
•of  the  Managers,  or  by  the  Treasurer,  at  No.  135  South 
Front  Street,  Philadelphia. 


Legacies  should  be  given  in  the  corporate  name  of 
the  Institution,  viz : to  “ Tiie  Contributors  to  the 
Pennsylvania  Hospital  ;”  and  if  intended  specially 
for  the  new  Hospital,  should  specify  that  they  are  “ to 
BE  DEVOTED  TO  EXTENDING  AND  IMPROVING  TIIE  ACCOMMO- 
DATIONS EOR  THE  INSANE.” 
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The  following  are  the  forms  for  Physician’s  Certifi- 
cate, for  the  application  for  admission,  and  the  Bond  that 
is  to  be  executed  before  the  order  of  admission  is  given. 


CERTIFICATE. 


I have  seen  and  examined 


of- 


ana 


believe 


to  be  insane. 

— , 1855. 


M.  D. 


APPLICATION. 

I request  that  the  above-named may  be 

admitted  as  a patient  into  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital 
for  the  Insane. 


, 1855. 

To  be  signed  by  a guardian,  near  relative,  or  friend. 


OBLIGATION.* 

In  consideration  of being  admitted  a patient 

into  the  “ Pennsylvania  Hospital  for  the  Insane at  my 

* This  obligation  to  be  signed  by  a responsible  person.  The  surety 
to  be  a resident  of  the  city  or  county  of  Philadelphia. 
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request,  I promise  to  pay  to  the  Steward  of  the  said  Hos- 
pital, or  to  his  order,  quarterly, dollars 

cents  per  week,  for  board,  and  to  provide  or  pay  for  all 
requisite  clothing  and  other  things  deemed  necessary  or 
proper  for  the  health  or  comfort  of  said  patient ; to  pay 
for  all  glass  or  furniture  broken  or  destroyed  by  said 

patient;  to  remove when  discharged;  and  if 

taken  away  uncured  against  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Superintending  Physician,  before  the  expiration  of 
three  calendar  months,  to  pay  board  for  thirteen  weeks.* 

Witness  my  hand  the day  of , 1855. 

I hereby  guarantee  the  performance  of  the  above 
obligation. 

Philadelphia, , 1855. 


The  above  preliminaries  having  been  complied  with, 
an  order  is  given  by  a Manager,  authorizing  the  Physi- 
cian of  the  Institution  to  receive  the  patient. 

* Payment  for  the  first  thirteen  weeks’  board  is  always  to  be  made 
in  advance;  but  if  the  patient  recovers  before  the  expiration  of  the 
period  paid  for,  and  leaves  with  the  full  approbation  of  the  Physician, 
the  excess  is  refunded. 
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The  friends  or  relatives  of  persons  applying  for  admission 
into  the  “Pennsylvania  Hospital  for  the  Insane,” 
are  requested , with  the  assistance  of  the  family  Physician, 
to  annex  full  and  precise  answers  to  as  many  of  the  fol- 
lowing questions  as  apply  to  the  case , and  to  forward 
the  same  to  Dr.  Kirkbride , either  before  or  when  the 
patient  is  brought  to  the  Institution. 

QUESTIONS. 

1.  What  is  the  patient’s  age'? 

Married  or  single"? 

If  children,  how  many'? 

2.  Where  was  the  patient  born? 

Where  is place  of  residence? 

3.  What  has  been  the  patient’s  occupation  and  re- 
puted pecuniary  circumstances? 

4.  When  were  the  first  symptoms  of  the  disease 
manifested,  and  in  what  way? 

5.  Is  this  the  first  attack?  if  not,  when  did  others 
occur,  and  what  was  their  duration? 

6.  Does  the  disease  appear  to  be  increasing,  decreas- 
ing, or  stationary? 

7.  Is  the  disease  variable,  and  are  there  rational  in- 
tervals? if  so,  do  they  occur  at  regular  periods  ? 

8.  Have  any  changes  occurred  in  the  condition  of 
mind  or  body  since  the  attack? 

9.  On  what  subjects,  or  in  what  way  is  derangement 
now  manifested?  Is  there  any  permanent  hallucina- 
tion ? 

10.  Has  the  patient  shown  any  disposition  to  injure 
others?  and  if  so,  was  it  from  sudden  passion  or  pre- 
meditation ? 
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11.  Has  suicide  ever  been  attempted"?  if  so,  in  what 
way?  Is  the  propensity  now  active? 

12.  Is  there  a disposition  to  filthy  habits,  destruction 
of  clothing,  breaking  glass,  &c.? 

13.  What  relatives,  including  grandparents  and  cou- 
sins, have  been  insane? 

14.  Did  the  patient  manifest  any  peculiarities  of  tem- 
per, habits,  disposition,  or  pursuits,  before  the  accession 
of  the  disease? — any  predominant  passions,  religious 
impressions,  &c.  ? 

15.  W as  the  patient  ever  addicted  to  intemperance 
in  the  use  of  ardent  spirits,  opium,  tobacco,  in  any 
form,  &c.? 

16.  Idas  the  patient  been  subject  to  any  bodily  dis- 
ease ; to  epilepsy,  suppressed  eruptions,  discharges  or 
sores,  or  ever  had  any  injury  of  the  head? 

17.  Idas  restraint  or  confinement  been  employed?  if 
so,  of  what  kind  and  how  long  continued? 

18.  What  is  supposed  to  be  the  cause  of  the  disease? 

19.  What  treatment  has  been  pursued  for  the  relief 
of  the  patient  ? Mention  particulars,  and  the  effects. 

Please  state  any  other  matter  supposed  to  have  a 
bearing  upon  the  case. 


